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NOTICE. 
wey Our Subscribers will be presented in No. 49 with 
AN ORIGINAL SONG, by MEYERBEER, 
Which will be forwarded with the Journal. 





MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


New York, Oct. 31.—Dezar ,—You can form little 
idea in London of what music is here—of how musicians com- 
port themselves towards the public—of the relations between 
musicians and members of the press—in short, of the humbug 
universally practised. Iam not going to write an essay, don’t 
imagine it, but I shall throw together a few particulars which 
may amuse you and your readers. You are aware that Ole 
Bull, the violinist, made a large fortune in the United States. 
You are aware that it was not his talents which backed him 
throughout, but the skilful manner in which he made the 
American press serve his purpose. He fed, bribed, and 
flattered them all, from Mr. Bennett of the Herald, to the 
most insignificant punster in the Yankee Doodle. It must 
have cost him a mint of money, but it answered his purpose ; 
and with a talent little more than mediocre, he left the 
United States, after a sojourn of two or three years, crowned 
with fame, and loaded with dollars. The Americans con- 
sider Ole Bull the greatest violinist in the world, but you 
know how little this estimate is true. A man of much greater 
talent than Ole Bull—Leopold de Meyer, the pianist—came 
over here last September twelvemonth, and by similar means 
has contrived to gain similar notoriety. The art of puffing was 
never so transcendantly developed as by Leopold de Meyer. 
He brought over many copies of a portrait of himself, stated to 
be a tribute of admiration and esteem from his friends and 
adherents—but this portrait, as you know, was drawn on 
stone by M. Baugniet of London, at De Meyer’s own expense. 
He brought with him a caricature, which he ordered and paid 
for in Paris, and which he places at the head of his pro- 
grammes, and with which he adorns the corners of his note and 
letter-paper. He finally brought with him a memoir of his 
life, adorned with sundry portraits of himself, performing at the 
different European courts. ‘This memoir also professes to be 
compiled by his friends and admirers, much against his incli- 
nation, and without his knowledge ;—let the bull pass. Now, it 
is well known that he never played either at the French or 
English courts, yet this memoir contains drawings, in which he 
is represented at the grand pianoforte, in presence of Louis 
Phillippe, &c., on the one hand, and Queen Victoria, &., on 
the other. Moreover, I have heard it positively stated 
that the memoir itself, which is stuffed with outrageous 








and ridiculous puffs from German, French, and English 
papers, was put rete under Leopold. de Meyer’s own 
direction, by an Irish gentleman of letters whom the 
“‘lion-pianist” engaged for the purpose. All these things 
were uxed to good purpose by De Meyer on his arrival here, 
and his chargé d’affaires(!) Herr G. C. Reitheimer, who ac- 
companies him everywhere, studiously promulgated their con- 
tents, by force of pecuniary arguments, throughout the press, 
De Meyer has travelled over the entire surface of the United 
States, giving concerts wherever there was. a chance of gain- 
ing a dollar beyond his expenses, heralded by the puffs pre- 
paratory which I have enumerated. I think -he must have 
made a considerable sum. of money, though not nearly as 
much us he gives out. You would imagine that a man of 
De Meyer’s unquestionable talent stood-in no need of such 
charlatanie aid ; but I can assure you it is absolutely neces- 
sary in America. Without it nothing can be done—the,finest 
talent, for want of it, will be neglected. . Nothing, indeed, can 
surpass the despicable corruptibility of the American press. For 
one line of truth there are a dozen lines of falsehood in almost 
every paper. NeedI cite Vieuxtemps, the violinist, to whom 
Ole Bull is a mere cipher? Well, Vieuxtemps did compara- 
tively nothing in the United States, while Ole Bull made a 
fortune! If you want to know more of this matter, ask 
Vincent Wallace, the violinist and composer, who is, I believe, 
in London. He is well acquainted with the subject, and can 
enlighten you to your heart’s content. 

On the 30th of September another musical celebrity from 
Europe set foot on the shores of New York—Camillo Sivori, 
the violinist. He came by the Great Western; and was in 
the dreadful storm that you must have heard of. He was taken 
ill on his arrival, and confined ten days to his bed. However, 
between the 12th and 24th of this month he contrived to give 
four concerts here, with great success, and has now gone to 
Boston on the sameerrand. Sivori has come with his brother, 
and was preceded by a chargé d’affaires—M. Zany di Fer- 
ranti, a Spaniard, who appears to understand business as well 
as the “‘ Reitheimer” himself, although thé “ lion pianist” is 
more conversant in the art of humbug than Sivori, who appears 
a very straightforward unassuming person. The arrival’ of 
Sivori has been the cause of much disquietude in certain quar- 
ters. The ‘‘lion” loves to roar in solitude, and cannot-abide 
even a growl from a brother-lion. Accordingly certain of the 
venal press in his lionship’s interest have commenced a regular 
warfare against the late comer... Sivori, however, is not with- 
out advisers, and De Meyer, owing to some personal: peculiari< 
ties, has a considerable number of enemies. The consequence 
has been a counter-attack upon De Meyer from that portion 
of the press that has not benefitted by his Jargesses, or at 
least not sufficiently to satisfy 1 gw Doubtless they expect 
to be most liberally rewarded by Sivori, who on the 
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other hand, is shut out from the giant journals which have 
been botght wholesale by De Meyer at extravagant 
terms. Only when De Meyer has gone will these journals 
be open to a treaty with Sivori, They will then serve 
De Meyer as they served their first master, Ole Bull, 
and displace him from his throne in faver of his successor who 
remains upon the soil. In the meanwhile the American 
public believes the criticisms of these men, and is influenced 
by them!!! 

But now another lion has arrived, and, worse still, a pianist. 
This is no other than Henri Herz, whom all the world knows, 
and who will be a greater obstacle in De Meyer’s path even 
than Sivori. Herz has already given a concert at the Taber- 
nacle with great success, and the friends of De Meyer are in 
dismay. Whatistobedone? Herz is anovelty—De Meyer is 
no longer new. Herz has a name celebrated all over Europe— 
De Meyer is comparatively little known. All the amateurs 
play Herz’s music—few professors, even, can play De Meyer's. 
Nothing is left, on dit, for De Meyer but to pack up his por- 
traits, his caricatures, his Erards, and his chargé d’affaires, and 
quit Americaere the sun of his glory shall begin to set before 
the rising sun of his rival’s. Report is already busy. An 
invitation, which amounts to a command, from the Emperor 
of Austria, De Meyer’s illustrious patron, is spoken of in seve- 
ral‘places. What can De Meyer do? He must accept it, or 
he loses his income as Kapelmeister to the court at Vienna,* 
which amounts to a sum in the face of which 30,000 dollars 
would look as nothing. Off he must go then, and leave 
behind him much of the fame and money he intended to have 
earned in Yankee Land. C’est dommage—car c’est un bon 
enfant ! 

I enclose some extracts from the papers, of which make 
your own use. You will most probably hear from me again 
by the next steamer. Yours, &c. A.L. 

® It is generally understood that poor Donizetti held that office, and that 


his place will shortly be filled up by Liszt. Perhaps our correspondent is 
bette informed. J sins: P " 





MISS BIRCH, MISS DOLBY, AND MR. JOHN PARRY. 


A corRESPONDENT has sent us the following notice, which 
appeared in a Sunday paper, of a concert which was given at 
Islington on the 16th inst., in answer to the report that “* Miss 
Birch had refused to sing in any concert in which Miss Dolby 
and Mr. John Parry should be henceforward engaged,” which 
appeared in our last week’s number :— 

“Istrneron.—A concert was given on Monday evening, at the 
Literary Institution, Islington, which was very fully attended. Numerous 
songs, duets, &c., were sung with the greatest success, by Misses Birch, 
E. Birch, Dolby, and Master Banister, Messrs. Lockey, Leffler, and John 
Parry ; and the encores were numerous. Mr. Clinton played a brilliant 
solo on the fiute; and Messrs. Blackshaw and C. Severn gave Men- 
delssohn’s military duet, for pianoforte, extremely well; and the latter 
conducted the performance with great ability.” 

Our correspondent further informs us, that Miss Birch 
sang at Mr. Marshall’s farewell concert, which took place at 
Oxford, on the 19th inst., and eke Mr. John Parry, ‘Were 
she (Miss Birch),” persists our correspondent, “to refuse to 
sing at concerts where Miss Dolby and John Parry are 
engaged, she would be but very rarely heard.” Our corre- 
spondent and ourselves are here at issue. Miss Birch’s talent 
is solid, her popularity universal. She can sing anywhere, 
and without anybody’s assistance. Nevertheless, we trust that 
there is no kind of rancour on either side. Our English con- 


¢erts are never so agreeable as when the talents of the two 








delicious songstresses, and the humour of the grr owe buffo 


in question, are combined to form the staple of attrac- 
tions. To split them into three would enfeeble their significance. 











—_————_. 
MERCADANTE AND BOCHSA. 


Tue above lithographic sketch is founded on the following 
anecdote. When Bochsa was at Naples, Mercadante not only 
submitted to him the entire direction of his operas, but never 


failed to consult him about his new scores. Bochsa had his 
own blunt manner of giving his musical opinions, and he was 
wont to take Mercadante into a corner of the San Carlo after 
the rehearsal was over, and proffer him advice on his forth- 
coming operas. When // Vascello di Gama—an opera written 
by Mercadante for Madame Bishop, and produced in March, 
1845—was in rehearsal, several of these corner-councils were 
held by Bochsa and Mercadante, and the former was wont to 
address the latter somewhat as follows :—“ Listen to me, my 
dear Mercadante; your music is very fine indeed, very fine— 
yes! Your first act is admirable, excellent—very good—yes! 
But, in the second act—ah! yes! if you don’t cut that long 
wind instrument—yes, that long wind instrument symphony in 
the second act, before the duet of Madame Bishop and Colletti ; 
if you don’t curtail also the Jargo and stretta of your second 
finale; if you don’t make the introduction to the third act 
less noisy, and less lengthy—yes, less lengthy; and if you 
persist in making Madame Bishop—yes, mind, in making 
Madame Bishop sing an interminable, yes, a very long adagio 
sostenuto, in the same act, perched on a rock in the middle of 
the sea, after three days of starvation—yes; and above all, 
my dear Mercadante, if you don’t entirely cut out-——.” 

It was at this point of the dialogue that the artist took his 
sketch, and the earnestness and patronising, though friendl 
air of Bochsa, is well contrasted with the half indifferent loo 
of the composer, who endeavoured to take his friend’s advice 
as a council well meant. The contrast of figures rendered 


the sketch more remarkable, Mercadante being very small, 
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and Bochsa, as every body knows, only a few removes from a 
Patagonian, and the Neapolitan wags, ever ripe for fun, 
bought wp all the copies they could lay hands upon, and 
circulated them among their friends. Several thousands were 
sold in a few days. Itis due to Bochsa to say, that Merca- 
dante followed his advice implicitly, and that the opera 
of Il Vascello di Gama was entirely successful, 





LEOPOLD DE MEYER AND HIS BOUQUETS. 
(From the American papers.) 


(Tux following extracts are curious enough, though their 
precise meaning is difficult to get at.] 


No, 1. 


“ We understand that the Lion pianist proposes to hire 
bouquets of artificial flowers hereafter, for his concerts!” 


‘Bouquets AND Concerts.—As the penny-a-liners have 
it—there was quite an excitement in the lion’s den on last 
Thursday evening, relative to an incorrect return of the bou- 
quets of the evening. The usual number had been bought 
and distributed carefully among the friends of the concert- 
giver, and when thrown according to rehearsal, were picked up 
by him and carried into his den. A number of loafers and 
other gentlemen of his acquaintance found their way there, and 
the bouquets found their way out. A frightful row ensued, 
but unfortunately no one was hurt, so this paragraph is 
deprived of its point! !” 

No. 3. 


** We are told that an extra performance, not named in the 
programme, took place at De Meyer’s last concert at the 
Tabernacle, which the audience entirely lost, as pretty much 
all were gone before it occurred. This was a quarrel between 
two pair of German moustachios, one of which belonged to the 
‘ monster pianist,’ the other to a German gentleman connected 
with the city press and the musical world. Very high words 
passed, as far as we understand, in high German, fists were 
shaken, and it would probably have come to blows, had not 
the ‘ Lion’s jackal’ induced his master to withdraw for safety. 
Some curious developments were then made about the mode 
of getting up monstre concerts, the price of bouquets and puffs, 
and about puffs being originally furnished in German and trans- 
lated to order ; which facts, whenever they are all laid before the 
public, will perhaps help to enlighten the world more upon 
certain subjects than even the famous Templeton scrape. De 
Meyer is said to be an Austrian Jew, and his real name Loeb 
Meier. However, his acknowledgment or denial of his name 
and creed cannot affect his piano-forte playing ! ! !” 


No. 4. 

““Wno Store tHe Boveuets? Wao Par ror tarm ?— 
We understand that there was an amusing scene at the Taber- 
nacle on the night of De Meyer’s last concert, At the 
conclusion of the first piece, he brought into the retiring room 
a handful of bouquets. Some of the ladies who sang for him 
helped themselves, or were helped to some of them, and the 
bouquets disappeared, in consequence, from the table. He 
accused a German gentleman of taking them, who took his 
accusation as a joke. Again the great master played—again 
he was laden with floral offerings. They were deposited by 


him on the table, and, probably out of devilment, taken away 
or hidden, Again he accused his countryman of the act, 








saying that some of the bouquets were stolen, that he should 
have—we believe we are correct in the number—sixteen. To 
which his friend maliciously replied, ‘ You ought to know how 
many you paidfor.’ From this, it would appear that bouquets 
and wreaths thrown to performers do not always come from a 
generous and deserving public. They are sometimes bought 
by the artists themselves, who get their acquaintances to 
throw them at their feet. Then for the pantomime—first, the 
look of surprise, then of gratitude, the congé and the torrent 
of applause. The hand of the performer is probably upon 
the heart when he is before the audience; it may be on the 
proboscis when out of sight of it!!!!”’ 

[The vicissitudes of things are alarming. Dr. Porson would 
have damned them. With how much more reason might 
Leopold de Meyer!—Ep., ] 





LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
As a contrast to the articles quoted from American papers 
about the “lion-pianist” in No, 45 of the ‘‘ Musical World,” 
we beg to offer the following :-— 


“Dz Meven’s Concert.—We yesterday promised our readers 
an article about the above concert, but we expected that our time 
would allow us to write an elaborate critique, which we cannot do 
now. Despite the silly and ridiculous humbug of putting his own 
caricature at the head of his own bills, (an idea which every sensible 
man must laugh at and confess that it is the very perfection of hum- 
bugging puffery, and as unworthy an artist as itis ridiculous) despite 
the evident intention, which was tolerably well known and understood 
of injuring and annoying Camillo Sivori, whose} concerts had 
unfortunately to be postponed for a week, a large audience as- 
sembled at the Tabernacle to hear De wares homenetitae our 
favourite and excellent Burke’s playing, the singing of Misses 
Korsinksy and Rachel, of Mr. Hecht, and the splendid per- 
formances of George Loder’s unrivalled orchestra. The house 
was indeed well filled, and were it not for the great number of free 
tickets given to clacqueurs would have yielded a handsome profit to 
the ‘ Lion,’ or as ‘ Yankee Doodle’ calls him, ‘ Lyin Pianist.’ Mr. 
De Meyer never played better or more effectively, and although 
we dislike the humbugging part of the entertainment as much as 
any one can do, (the bouquets, wreaths, &c., obtained at Thorburn’s, 
John-street, and which greatly increased the expenses of the concert) 
we must, in critical justice, observe that as a pianist, he merits all 
the praises ever lavished upon him by the press, and much more, 
Mr. Joseph Burke was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and 

layed with ‘a precision, skill, and taste that beggar description. 

e have a right to be proud of him, for we question much whether 
there are many violinists alive, who can at all compare to him. 
Paganini’s Carnival was never more delightfully performed, except 
nh oe by the great Maestro himself. Mr. Burke’s general intona- 
tion, his pizzicatos, double stops, and in fact all about his 
formance was as masterly as anything we ever heard. Ole 
made a large fortune in this country, but certainly never played the 
Carnival equal to Burke on Thursday evening. Why the indebted- 
ness of the musical world to Ernst, who wrote some of the variations, 
should have been mentioned in the bills we know not, and can only 
account for it as being a part of a plan to injure Sivori, the great 
and only pupil of Paganini himself. The orchestra played three 
grand pieces, the overture of Oberon, and the marches D’Iely and 
Marocaine. To praise these performances, or George Loder’s 
conducting, would only be a thrice told tale, as all the world is 
already loud and enthusiastic upon the subject of their excellence. 
Mdlle. Rachel sang two songs, and received much and well merited 
applause, especially in the one by De Beriot. Fraulein Korsinsky 
looked and sang charmingly, and delighted all her friends by her 
well known, and favorite Aria from Der Freischutz. Herr Hecht 
was in fine voice, and certainly pleased better than on any former 
occasion.” 


Thus wags the American world, for further accounts of which 
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read our New York letter in another page. The critic, who | developed our plans for farming and other matters. ‘Only let’ us 


has evidently been paid by both parties, cannot abuse De 
Meyer's playing, however he might affect to disapprove certain 
of his practices. Ernst, however, had better have been left 
alone. The Carnaval de Venise,*as now played, is his, not in 
part but in toto. 





HIE TO MY LADY’S BOW’R. 
WORDS FOR MUSIC 


Bp Desmony Rpan. 


Hie to my lady’s bow’r, 
Bird of the lonely hour, 
And pour thy tuneful plaint 
Amid the silence faint ! 
Hie— 
On love’s light pinions fly! 
Then to her list’ning ear 
With melody so clear 
That wakes the slumb’ring moon, 
Thy mournings sweet attune, 
And tell 
The grief she knows full well! 


Tell to my lady-dove 

Thy own sad tale of love, 

What love to thee was shown— 

But now thou art alone— 
Tell 

Thy last and dark farewell! 

Then softening at thy tale, 

Thy song may chance prevail 

Till to those gentle eyes 

Sweet pity’s streams arise— 
And then 

She may be mine again ! 





AMERICAN WIT. 


His Excertency YANKEE Dooptx has officially recognised 
the Hon. G. C. Reitheimer as Chargé d’Affaires of his Majesty 
Leopold de Meyer, Monarch of all the Musicians, Emperor of 
Empirics, Prince of Pianists and Grand Duke of Diddle-dum. 
The consequence has been the following important diplomatic 
announcement at the foot of his Majesty’s bills. | 

‘* TICKETS ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen under 14 years of age, half 
rice. 
3 No PostPoNnEMENT ON ACCOUNT OF THE WEATHER. 
G. C, REITHEIMER, Chargé d’ Affaires.” 

[The Yankee Doodle is the New, York Punch, and the above 
is a specimen of its flavour. The hit is intended for Leopold 
de Meyer.—Ep. ] 


lay it down as a fixed principle, to separate from /ife all’ that may 
be properly called business. Business {demands seriousness “and 
severity—life, freedom of action. Business demands the strietest 
consistency, while to life inconsistency is often needful—nay, plea- 
sant and cheerful. If you are sure in the one, you can be so much 
the more free inthe other, while by mixing the two, the suré*is 
carried away and destroyed by the free.” 

Edward felt a slight reproach in these remarks. Although not 
disorderly by nature, he could never bring his mind to’ arrange his 
papers in compartments. That which he had to do ‘in connection 
with others, and that which merely depended on himself, were not 
kept apart, and in the same manner he did not sufficiently sever 
business and occupation—amusement and dissipation. ‘This, now, 
became easy to him, through the exertions of his friend, for a second 
Ego effected the division, into which the one Ego could not ‘split 
itself. 

In the wing of the castle devoted to the Captain, they formed a 
repository for the present, an archive for the past, brought together 
all documents, papers, presses and chests; and in no time the 
whole chaos was reduced to an agreeable order, and lay properly 
divided and ticketed. What they had desired turned out even bet- 
ter than they had hoped. In this matter they derived great 
assistance from an old clerk, who remained at his desk all day, and 
a part of the night, and with whom, till the present time, Edward 
had always been dissatistied. ' 

“ I can recognize the man no more,” said Edward, “so active 
and useful he has become.” 

“The reason is,” said the Captain, “ that we give him nothing new 
to do, till he has conveniently finished what he has in hand already, 
and thus, as you see, he is able to get through a great deal. “As 
soon as he is disturbed, he can do nothing.” 

While the friends passed their day together in this fashion, they 
did not fail to visit Charlotte regularly every evening. If no com- 
pany came from the neighbouring estates and districts, which was 
often the case, both reading and conversation were usually directed 
to such subjects as were connected with the well-being, the advan- 
tages, and the comfort of civil society. 

Charlotte, ever accustomed to turn the present moment to 
account, felt herself personally benefitted, while she perceived’ the 
satisfaction of her husband. Various household arrangements, 
which she had long desired, but had not been able to take in hand, 
were effected by the activity of the Captain. The family dispensary, 
which had hitherto consisted of a very few articles, was now, with 
the assistance of books and consultations, brought to such a degree 
of perfection, that Charlotte was able to exercise her beneficent and 
active disposition more frequently and more effectively than before. 

While the ordinary, yet startling cases of emergency were taken 
under consideration, everything was procured that might tend to 
the recovery of persons drowned. ‘his was especially necessary 
on account of the great number of ponds and water-works in the 
vicinity, which occasioned several accidents of this description, This 
department the Captain brought to great perfection, and Edward let 
fall the remark, that an incident off the sort, which had once befallen 
his friend, had made a most singular epoch in his life. But when 
the Captain remained silent, and seemed desirous to avoid apainful 
reminiscence, Edward likewise checked himself, and Charlotte, 





THRE APFINIFIES. 
From the German of Gothe. 
(Continued from page 574.) 

PART 1. CHAPTER IV, 


‘Tue topographical chart upon which the estate and its environs, 
according to a pretty large standard, were characteristically and 
intelligibly represented by pen-stiokes and colors, and which the 
Captain bad based upon some trigonometrical measurements, was 
soon finished. No one required less sleep than this active man. 
His day was always devoted to the end immediately in view, and 
thus something was always done in the evenings. 

“ Let us now,” said he to his friend, “ proceed to the remainder 
of our work—to the description of the property, for which sufficient 
preliminaries haye been already made, and from which will be 








who had some general knowledge of the circumstance, avoided 
pressing it further, 

“« All these provident arrangements are highly commendable,” said 
the Captain one evening, “‘but the most essential matter is yet 
wanting. . We must have a clever man, who is able to manage all 
this. Allow me to propose a military surgeon of my acquaintance, 
who is now to be had on tolerably easy terms—aman of great 
ability in his profession, and one who in the treatment of violent 
internal complaints has often given me more satisfaction than an 
eminent physician. Besides, immediate assistance is always that 
which is most wanting in the country.” 

The surgeon was immediately sent for, and Edward and‘his 
wife were highly delighted that they had found occasion to employ, 
in the most useful manner, so many sums of money, which remained 
over for mere arbitrary expenditure. , 

Thus did Charlotte also employ the knowledge and. activity of 
the Captain, according to her own views, and beginning to ‘be’ pér- 
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fectly, satisfied with. his, presence at the castle, felt quite at ease as 
to,consequences, Shegenerally prepared herself to ask many ques 
tions, and as she was fond of life she endeavoured to remove every- 
thing .of .an injurious or deadly nature. The lead glazing in 
earthenware, and the verdigris in copper-wares, had already given- 
her. much uneasiness. She contrived to get instruction on these 
matters, and this naturally led to the elements of chemistry and 
hysical science. 

dward’s inclination to read to the party afforded an incidental, 
but always welcome occasion for conversation of the sort. He had 
a deep and very melodious voice, and had before gained a reputa- 
tion for his animated and feeling recital of works of poetry and 
eloquence. Now he was occupied with other objects, and the 
books which he read were of a different nature; having for some 
time past consisted of works on physical science, chemistry, and the 
useful arts. 

One of his peculiarities, which perhaps he shared with many 
others, was a strong dislike of any person looking into his book 
while he was reading. In earlier times, when reading poems, 
plays, and tales, this dislike was but a natural consequence of the 
strong desire which the reader aloud has in common with the actor 
and the narrator, of surprising, making pauses, and exciting ex- 
pectations. It is exceedingly adverse to the effect thus desired 
when, the reader is anticipated by the eyes of a third party. 
Edward was accustomed, therefore, when he read, so to place 
himself as to have no one behind him. Now the party consisted 
but of three persons, this precaution was unnecessary ; and as there 
was no intention to excite the feelings, nor to surprise the imagina- 
tion, he did not take any particular care in this respect. 

One evening it struck him, when he had carelessly seated 
himself, that Charlotte looked into his book. His old impatience 
revived, and he reproved her somewhat unkindly, 

“ It.is a pity that such breaches of good manners, with much else 
that is annoying to society, do not altogether fall into disuse. When 
I read anything to a person is it not the same as if I speak ? 
That which is written or printed takes the place of my own mind— 
of my own heart; and do you think I should take the trouble to 
omy if there was a window in my forehead or in my breast, so 
that he to whom I wished to communicate my thoughts or my sen- 
timents one by one could always predict what was coming ? When 
any one looks into my book, I always feel as if I were torn into 
to pieces.” 

Charlotte, who in both greater and smaller circles evinced a 
particular talent for turning aside any unpleasant, strong, or even 
too animated expression, for shortening a tedious conversation, 
and giving an impulse to a stagnaut one, did not on this occasion, 
show a want of her natural gift. 

* You will excuse me for the fault I have committed, when I 
confess what occurred to me this very instant. I heard you read 
bout ‘ Affinities,’* and then I thought of my own relatives—a cousin 
or two, who give me some trouble at the present time, My 
attention returned back to your reading, I heard that the subject 
merely referred to things inanimate, and I peeped into the book 
to take up the thread again.” 4 

“It is a mere similarity of expression that has misled and per- 
plexed you,” said Edward. “What I am reading merely relates 
to earths and minerals ; but man is a true Narcissus, and places 
himself as a foil to the whole universe.” 

“ Yes,” added the Captain ; “thus does he deal with everything 
he finds around him, His wisdom and his folly, his will, rational 
and irrational, he bestows on the animals, the plants, the elements, 
and the gods.” 

“If you would be so kind,” said Charlotte, “to inform me, as 
briefly as _possible—for I would not lead you from the subject 
immediately before us—what is exactly meant by these ‘ Affinities ? ” 

“ That I will do willingly,” said the Captain, to whom Charlotte 
had turned, “ at least, as well as I.can ; for I learned the matter 
by reading about ten years ago. Whether the scientific world 
still adheres to the same opinion in this respect, and whether it 
agrees with more modern doctrines, I am unable to say.” 

“ Tt is a misfortune,” exclaimed Edward, * that we can no longe, 


* The word “‘ Verwundschaft” is always used for ‘relationship ;” and hence 
oitmedte, mistake was much more natural than appears from the English word 








learn anything for our entire lives. Our forefathers remained true 
to the lessons they received in their youth ; bat we have to learn 
everything over again every five years, if we would not be quite 
out of the fashion.” 

“ We ladies,” said Charlotte, “are not so particular; and to 
speak the truth, I only want to be right as to the meaning of the 
word ; for there is nothing more ridiculous in society than the 
wrong application of a strange, technical expression. Hence I wish 
to know in what sense the word ‘ Affinities’ is used, when applied 
to the objects in question. As to the scientific part of the matter, 
we will leave that to the learned, who themselves, I have remarked, 
scarcely ever come to an agreement.” 

“ But where shall we begin, to get to the point as quickly as 
possible ?” said Edward, after a pause, to the Captain, who reflected 
a little, and then replied :— 

“If 1 am allowed to begin apparently at some distance from 
the subject, we shall soon reach our goal.” 

“ Be sure that you have my whole attention,” said Charlotte, 
laying aside her work. 

‘¢ In all the natural objects of which we are aware,” began the 
Captain, “the first thing we perceive is that they have a relation 
to themselves. It sounds rather odd when one utters a mere truism, 
but it is only by a perfect understanding with respect to that which 
is known, that we can advance together to that which is unknown.” 

“I think,” interrupted Edward, “ that we might conveniently 
explain the matter, Both to her and to ourselves, by examples. 
Think of water, oil, quicksilver, and you will find an unity, a con- 
nection of their parts. This unity they retain, unless it is broken 
by force, or some other operative cause. When this is removed, 
they again enter into combination.” 

“ Unquestionably,” said Charlotte. “Drops of rain readily 
combine into streams ; and when we are children we amuse our~ 
selves with the marvels of quicksilver, separating it into globules, 
and then allowing these to run together again.” 

“ And,” added the Captain, “1 may as well incidentally mention 
one important point, namely, that this perfectly pure relation— 
this relation which is possible with fluids—always marks itself 
decisively, and shews itself in the globular form. The falling drop 
of water is round ; of the globules of quicksilver you yourself have 
spoken ; even melted lead, if it falls, and has time enough to harden, 
appears in the form of shot.” 

“Let me see if I cannot anticipate you,” said Charlotte. “ As 
everything as a relation to itself, so must it also have a relation to 
other things.” 

“And this will differ according to the difference of the things 
themselves,” quickly observed Edward. ‘‘ Some will meet like old 
friends and acquaintances, who come rapidly together, and unite 
without mutual alteration—just as wine mixed with water. Others 
on the contrary will remain strange, and no mixing or rubbing will 
be able to combine them. Thus oil and water may be s 
tagethey, but they are separated in a moment.” 

“Really,” said Charlotte, “these simple forms’ almost seem to 
resemble human beings whom one has known, and still more are 
we reminded of societies in which we have lived. But the greatest 
similarity to these inanimate things is to be found in the masses, 
which stand opposed to each other in the world, as the varieties of 
rank and calling, the nobility and the third estate, the military and 
the civilians.” 

“ And yet,” observed Edward, “ as these classes may be combined 
by ctstoms*and laws, so also in our chemical world may.media be 
found to combine those things which naturally repel each other.” 

“ Thus,” said the Captain, “we combine oil and water by the 
introduction of alkali.” 

“ Not too quick,” said Charlotte, “ let me shew that I am able to 
keep pace with you. Have we not come to the Affinities already ?” 

“We have,” replied the Captain, “and we shall now leafn to 
know them in their whole force and peculiarity. ‘Those natures, 
which, when brought together, rapidly combine, and mutually deter- 
mine each other, are said to possess affinity. Of this affinity the 
alkalis and acids, which, although they are opposed to each other, 
or perhaps because they are opposed to each other, shew the 
strongest disposition to combine, to be modified, and to form anew 
substance, furnish a striking instance. Chalk, which showsa great incli- 
nation towards all acids, manifests a decided desire for combination 
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As soon as our chemical cabinet arrives, we will shew you several 
experiments which are very entertaining, and will give you a far 
better notion than any words, names, or technical expressions.” 

“ Allow me to confess,” said Charlotte, “ that..if. you. say there 
is an affinity between these strange things of yours, this affinity 
appears to me less like that of blood, than like that of mind and 
soul. In precisely the same manner, really important friendships 
may arise among human beings; for opposite qualities render 
possible a more intimate connection. Therefore will I wait for you 
to shew me these mysterious operations. I will now,” she added, 
turning to Edward, “disturb you no more in your reading, and 
being ‘better instructed, will listen to you with attention.” 

« Nay, now you have once summoned us,” said Edward ; “ you 
will not come off freeso easily, for the most complicated cases are in, 
fact, the most interesting. It is only in these that we learn the 
degrees of affinity—the nearer, stronger, more remote, lesser rela- 
tions. Indeed the affinities are not really interesting till they bring 
about separations also.” 

“ What!” cried Charlotte, “does this melancholy word which 
now, alas! occurs so often in the world, appear also in natural 
science ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Edward ; “it was even a title of honourable 
distinction to the chemists that they were called ‘scheidekiinstler’ 
(artists of separation).” 

« But they are called so no more,” retorted Charlotte ; “and so 
much the better. Combination is a greater art, a work of greater 
merit. An ‘artist of union,’ in any department, would be welcome 
to the whole world. Now, while you are in full train, let me know 
a few of these cases.” 

“Then we will take up the subject,” said the Captain, “from 
the point, which we have already named and discussed. For instance, 
what we call limestone, is a caleareous earth, more or less pure, 
closely combined with a delicate acid, known to us in the form of 
gas. If, now, a piece of this limestone is put into diluted sulphuric 
acid, this seizes on the chalk, and produces gypsum, while the 
aerial acid escapes. Here we have aseparation and a combination, 
and we still feel ourselves justified in making use of the words 
‘ affinity of choice,’* because it really seems as if one relation was 
preferred to another, and chosen in its place.” 

“ Pray excuse me,” said Charlotte, “as I forgive the investigators 
into natural science ; but I can never see in this a choice—rather a 
natural necessity, but scarcely even that, for it may, after all, be 
merely an affair of opportunity. Opportunity makes relations as 
it makes thieves, and when we speak of natural substances, it seems 
to me that the choice merely lies in the hands of the chemist, who 
brings the things together. But if they are once brought together, 
then heaven help them! In the present case I cannot avoid pity- 
ing the poor gaseous acid, which is driven about through all infinity.” 

“Tthas only got to unite itself with water,” said the Captain, 
“and, in the shape of a mineral spring, to do service to the sick 
and the healthy.” 

“It is all very fine for the gypsum to talk,” said Charlotte. 
“ That is done with, is a solid body, is provided for, while the 
expelled thing may get into a great deal of trouble before it finds 
another settlement.” 

“TI am much mistaken,” said Edward, smiling,” or there is some 
sly allusion in your remarks, Only see the point! In your eyes I 
am the chalk, seized by the Captain, who is the sulphuric acid, 
withdrawn by him from your agreeable society, and transformed 
into refractory gypsum,” 

“If your conscience,” said Charlotte, “ prompts you to make 
such reflections, my mind may be at ease. These verbal similarities 
are very pretty and entertaining, and, indeed, when does not 
similarity afford amusement? But man is nevertheless exalted 
many degrees above those elements, and if he has been somewhat 
free with the fine words ‘choice’ and ‘affinity,’ it is well for him 
to return into himself, and carefully to weigh the value of these 
expressions, when so applied. 1 have known cases enough, where 


* An old German word, considered as Analyzers.—TRANSLATOR. 


‘ + “ Wahlvewaandschaft.” The real title of the book, literally translated, is 

Affinities of Choice,” or “ Elective Affinities,” but the word “affinities” is 
50 completely understood in a chemical sense, that the word “ electiye ? has 
been j— TRANSLATOR. 


the intimate union of two beings which seemed indissoluble has 
been destroyed by the intervention of a third, and ong of, the 
Leatve once so beautifully linked, has been sent. into the wide 
world. 

“ But chemists are much more gallant,” said Edward, “for they 
associate a fourth, that none may go away empty.” 

“ Aye,” said the Captain, “ those cases, in which we can actually 
show the attraction, the affinity, the separation, the cross-combina- 
tion, as it were, are certainly the most important and the most 
remerkable—cases where four things hitherto combined, two and 
two, quit their former union, and combine themselves anew, In 
this letting-go and taking hold, in this flying and seeking, we fancy 
we really see evidences of a higher nature. We give the things 
credit for a sort of will and choice, and consider the technical 
expression ‘elective affinity,’ completely justified.” 

“ Describe me such a case,” said Charlotte. 

“ Mere words will not suffice for such matters,” objected the Cap- 
tain. ‘“ As I have already said, as soon as I can show you the,ex- 
periments, all will become plainer and more agreeable. Now I 
should have to put you off with ugly technicalities, which, after all, 
would give you no notion of the subject. It is necessary to see 
with one’s own eyes, the operation ot these things, which, though 
appesoatly lifeless, have ever an internal aptitude for action, to 
observe with interest, how they seek, attract, lay hold of, destroy, 
absorb, and consume each other, and then, after the closest combi- 
nation, reappear in a new and unexpected form, Then does one 
first believe that they possess an unceasing life, nay,even sense and 
intelligence, for our senses seem scarcely sufficient to observe them 
aright, and our reason scarcely capable of comprehending them,” 

“I do not deny,” said Edward, “that strange technical words 
must appear difficult, if not ridiculous to him, who is not reconciled 
to them by actual observation—by clear conception. Yet we 
might, with the aid of letters, express that particular relation, which 
is now under discussion,” 

“Tf you think it will not look pedantic,” replied the Captain, 
“Tcan express myself very briefly in symbols. Imagine an A, 
which is closely connected with a B, so that many means, and 
powers are insufficient to produce a separation. Next imagine a 
C, which stands in the same position with a D. Bring the two 
pairs into contact. A will attach itself to D, C to B, without any 
one being able to tell which was the first to abandon the other, or 
which was the first to enter into the new combination.” 

“ Well,” said Edward, ‘‘that this may be plain to all of us, we 
will consider the formula as a simile from which we may deduce a 
doctrine for immediate use. You, Charlotte, represent the A, and 
I am your B; for really 1 depend on you and follow you, as B 
follows A. The C is clearly the Captein, who now in some 
measure draws me away from you. Thus it is but fair that to 
prevent io from flying off into the mere indefinite, you should be 
provided with a D,and this is unquestionably the amiable Ottilia, 
whose coming you can now no longer oppose.” 

“ Good |” remarked Charlotte, “ and although, in my opinion, 
this example does not altogether fit our case, I think it fortunate 
that we have come to such a perfect agreement to-day, and that 
these affinities of nature and of choice have accelerated an internal 
communication among us. I now own, that this very afternoon, I 
resolved to send for Ottilia, for the housekeeper who has hitherto 
been so faithful to me, is going to leave me to be married. This 
is the reason on md own account—what has determined me on 
account of Ottilia herself, you may now read to us, I will not look 
over you, though, indeed, I am already acquainted with the con- 
tents. But only read—read |” 

So saying, she took out a letter, and handed it to Edward, 


(To be continued.) 





REVIEWS ON MUSIC. 


“ Jullien’s Album, for 1847,”—Ju.uiENn. 

Tue cover of Jullien’s Album is pearl-white, illuminated with 
colors in ultra-marine and gold—the volume, therefore, may 
be said to present a fair face to the reader. The frontispiece 





represents a view of the Bal Masqué at Covent-Garden, and 
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the opposite picture gives us a representation of the Monster 
Orchestra at the Concerts. .The minute treatment of the 
subjects of the plate is truly wonderful. An observant and 
imaginative eye may trace an accurate likeness in each of the 
members of the orchestra. To ourselves the resemblances are 
so striking that we detect the likeness even when the perform- 
er’s head is turned from us. The portrait of Jullien himself is 
inimitable, and his attitude quite instinct with life. Mr, Bran- 
dard, the artist, has surpassed all his former efforts, in his 
minute delineation, and truthful combination of these stirring 
scenes. The next plate represents Flora Fabbri in the popular 
pas, La Castigliana. The semblance is decidedly to 
somebody, but whom, we cannot, just now, call to mind. 
In addition to the above pictorial gifts, the purchaser of the 
Album is presented with a lithographic drawing of a “ Fortune- 
teller” spaeing the destinies of two juvenile damsels with 
black stomachers and white petticoats to match, fear a three- 
bar gate by the light of a very young moon. The scetie is 
admirably adapted to recall to mind green infancy and verdant 
meadows. We forgot to mention the Inscription Scroll. It 
is beautifully designed, and splendidly illuminated, dark blue, 
red and gold being the prevailing colors. The Scroll is a 
circular figure in arabesque, surrounded with wreaths of 
alternate gold-flower and roses, and surmounted by cupids 
supporting a fountain ornamented with quaint devices. Within 
the scroll berieath at the left hand, a golden Cupid is seated, with 
head turned away, while on the opposite side a silver-white 
cockatoo, with reversed turn-crown and averted beak, displays as 
muchindifference as Master Dan Cupid himself, The allegory is 
exceedingly happy, but rather misty. The back coyer of 
Jullien’s Album presents a spotless aspect of white, thus 
shadowing forth in quaint and sly allegory, the type of the 
Maestro’s waistcoats. Many and various are the poets and 
musicians that shine on the pages of Jullien’s Album. Rossini, 
Donizetti, Verdi, Rubini, Duprez, Balfe, Mons. Three X’s, 
Alexander Lee, Thomas Baker, J, P, Knight, Goldberg, Idem, 
H. Farmer, Marsanat and Roch-Albert, with some lesser 
others, have contributed the music; while notorieties like 
Albert Smith, Desmond Ryan, F, W. N. Bayley, J, W. 
Mould, Idem, Anon, G. Linley, R. Gilfillan, Talhairn, C, M, 
Settinger, and other celebrated poetasters, haye lent their 
warmth atid glow to vivify and illumine the music. The first 
song is by Mr. Balfe, written by F, W. N. Bayley, The song 
ig worthy of the composer of twenty operas. The words 
shall speak for themselyes. 


‘ THE FIRST LESSON. 


Amid the burning splendor 

In all the flashing light, 

A whisper warm and tender 
Is softly said to-night ; 

The, fond and fairy hearer, 
Whose beauty is so young, 

Thinks never whisper dearer 
Pound music on the tongue: 


One'hour past, her being 

Was girlish as her brow, 

But all her heart is seeing 
Another picture now ! 

Her woman’s love is shining, 
Her eyes of beauty speak ; 

See kindled hope reclining 
In blashes on her cheek. 


Fast whitls along the dancing; : 
Quick twinkle winning feet,! 

But faster eyes are glancing, 
And quicker pulses beat ! 

The girl who went to glisten 
Awid that starry grove, 

Has paus’d to look and listen, 
And learn’a a woman's love. 


It is impossible to particularise. A song of»Rech=Albert’s” 
** Come o’er the Sea” appears to us the best'in the Albamn'. It 
has been sung frequently at Mons. Jullien’s Concerts, and>was 
on every occasion encored and rapturously applauded., ,. The 
melody is sparkling and fascinating, and has already found, its 
sympathetic home in the publie.bogom, .., The. words, are.of 
doubtful parentage. The Album_says “they are written by 
Anon,” and Jullien’s bills at Covent+Garden underseribe them, 
Desmond Ryan. We should be, sorry’ to awaken any bad 


feeling between Mr. Anon and Mr. Desmond Ryan; we shall . 


consequently refrain from making further comments, and shall 
merely quote the words—we beg pardon, Messrs.—the ened 
leaving to the more capacitated reader to discover whether 
they—it be the production of Mr. Anon or Mr. Desmond 
Ryan :— . matcniihllail 
Brightlyjthe moon, love, 
Gleams o’er the sea; 
O’er the Lagoon, Love, 
‘ome, come, with me; 

Far from the world o’er the waters we’ll roam, 
Seeking delight in some green island home ; 

Then, come, time smiles’ for'thee and me, 

And pleasure calls, love, far o’er the sea, 


Fear not the storm, love, 
Heed not the wave; 

Hope’s star shall light us— 
Tempests to brave. 

While in each other’s fond looks we repose, 
Love, tranquil seas, and soft winds shall disclose, 
Then, come, time smiles for thee and me, 

And pleasure calls, love, far o’er the séa, | 


Life’s but a breath, love, 
. Fortunes may change; 
Never can Time, love; 
Qur estrange. 
Closer we'll cling from dark sorrows and fear, 
Nestling like birds when the tempest is néar. 
Then, come, time smiles for thee and me, 
And pleasure calls, love, far 9’er the sea. 
Wake from’thy slumbers, 
Wake, love, awake! 
Haste o’er the waters 
Ere morning break ! 
Night and the moonheams invite us to flee ve! 
O’er the glad waters, O, fly, loye, with MPs 
Then, come, love, come to some sun-bright isle, ~ 
Where peace and pleasures ever smile! © 


The instrumental section of Jullien’s Album embraces. mor 

ceaux of Beethoven and Koenig, Maretzek, Barret, Schultz, 
Schira, Stcepel, and Jullien, all “very good men, and. very 
well sung.” ‘‘ Le Desert” of Beethoven is arranged by Rach-. 
Albert .with all the sensibility and sympathy .o ‘a kindred 
genius, Idem has written a very nice “ Fin du Bal Galop.” 

Idem is really a genius—quite universal, He has composed 
songs, and written poetry for the Album, and now he appears 
figuring in the instrumental department.~ By-the-way, who is 
idem ? We must now conclude enr-notice of Jullien’s Album, 
well convinced we have not said half enough of its merits or 
its splendour. 





“Hommage a la Patrie,” Grande Fantaisie, for the Pianoforte, 
upon two national airs, dedicated to Mons... Grorce 
Onstow, Sy Pio Dussex Crancustrini-—W ais & Co. 

God save'the Queen, and Rule Britannia constitute the melo- 
dies upon which Mr. Cianchettini’s fantasia is founded; The 
introduction is: somewhat long, but is nicely written. Both 
the temas are excellently treated, and give rise’to some bril- 
liant variations, and effective points of composition. . We can 
recommend Mr. Cianchettini’s fantasia as, an admirable study 





for the piano-forte, 
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‘* Love laughs at his troubles ; or, Love's light and, shade - 
Ballad: Poetry by Laman Brancuarp; the music com- 
posed by Curment Wuitz.—H. Wuits. 

A very simple and pretty ballad, with the easiest of all possible 

accompaniments, “The air is well adapted to the words, which 

were penned by a poet indeed. 





“ The Queen and the Navy for ever :” Song. Words by 

J. Bevrar, Esq. Music by Ropert Guytorr.—H. Warts. 
Tuis is a national ballad. The words are national—the music 
is national—and the accompaniments are national. In short, 
it is a frue offspring of Britannia metal. The song is worthy 
of favor. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


King Charles the First, a: Dramatic Poem, by Ancusr Gur- 
NEY.—PicKkERING. 

Tue perusal of. the above poem has afforded:us most unqual- 
fied gratification: In fact, we'do not recollect for many years 
to have met with a work possessing more of the attributes of 
great writing than the ‘present, anid we hesitate not to place 
‘* King Charles the First,” at once inthe very first rank of 
dramatic literatare. The diction is nervous, :the thoughts 
poetical, and the general style easy and flowing. ‘The situations 
are powerfully wrought, and the characters ably and truthfully 
drawn. The world-convulsing political events which form the 
plot of this drama have been, and are too frequently the 
subjects of discussion and controversy.to require any special 
notice on this occasion; and although, perhaps, Mr. Gurney 
claims more sympathy for the weak and unfortunate Charles, 
than many persons will be inclined to concede; and although 
the colors in which he has painted the ¢haractets of Cromwell, 
Pym, Hampden, &c., are:of'a darker hue'than our ‘‘ mind’s- 
eye” will accept as natural, ‘still he has brought so much fervour 
and enthusiasm to his task, and his work gives evidence 
throughout of so much heart, conscientiousness, and elevation 
of purpose, that we can freely’ pardon him some’errors of judg- 
ment. Mr. Gurney.isalready favorably known to the literary 
world, by his clever translation of the second part of Goethe's 
“Faust,” his charming little poems entitled ‘“Love’s Legends,” 
&e. &c.; bit,’ in the’ present iti8tance, ‘an ‘imitiense improve- 
meht upon his former efforts is apparent, and if he continues to 
progress ‘as he ‘his ‘hitherto dorie, he must, ere long, be 
Universallf acknowledged one of the highest literary stars of 
the’ age. 

_ (From an old Contributor.) 





SONNET. 
NO. X 


I srex to sleep, hoping that I may be 
Wafted to some fair land of dreams, where nought 
Hinders the fervid utt’rance of the thought-— 
But words, smiles, glances are as wishes free ; 
A’land; ‘where thou mayst'say thou lovest me, 
. Not-with the anxious blush, which fear has taught, : 
But that which glows with maiden, fondness fraught, 
When all, save one soft chain, is liberty. 
Oh, is that land ‘a mere deceitful‘dream,’) |) +) 9‘) Mj 
And is this! world the trath—which ¢oldly parte: i.;): 
_, Hearts, destin’d for each other, without ruth ? 
No, let me think that vision is a gleam , 
Of‘ bright sphere, which waits for kindred hearts || 
A mystic région of unfading trath!' |" to WO eS any | 
j N.'D, 
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Drury Lane.—An interruption tothe progress of Lor ita, 
took place on Wednesday evening, on the oceasion of the ‘eet ' 
appearance of Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri, who, we are.given, 
to understand, forewent her intended legal proceedings against... 
the manager, on condition of being allowed, a. benefit . night, .. 
The fair danseuse chose The Maid of Artois, The Offspring of. 
Flowers, and‘a selection from The Devil to, Pay, for the... 
evening’s performances. In the opera Madame Bishop never 
sang better—never was in more splendid voice, and never pro- 
duced a greater effect. She was applauded rapturously, in each, 
morceau. Her solos in the duet of the second act, ,.were 
received with repeated bursts of acclamation, and would have 
been encored but for the good nature of a portion of, the 
audience, who took into consideration the previous exertions 
Madame Bishop had undergone, and were unwilling to fatigue 
her. As a matter of course, the famous Rondo. Finale was 
| vociferously encored, and the fair prima donna was. greeted. at. 
‘the end with a profusion of wreaths and bouquets, . It seems, 
‘really astonishing to us, how Madame Bishop, who, appears 
delicately constituted, can perform six nights a, week, in. the, 
‘longest ‘and most trying operas, and never exhibit, the Jeast,, 
_symptonis of! weariness or falling off, On Wednesday, night,., 
‘her voice was asclear, and her intonation as perfect. as onthe, 
first night she appeared)in The Maid of Artois. . Her, third 
‘act was as triumphantly great as ever. This is one of the most 
| splendid histrionie and musical achievements. of the .modern 
|opera. ‘Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri was received with, great 
applause on’ her entrée, in The Offspring of Flowers... The 
audiénee were delighted throughout the evening, with the per- 
| formance of the charming beneficiaire, who. displayed ag 
/aécustomed gtace and’ precision of her style, and elicited t 
highest acelamations in all her favoritepas. If we are tojudge 
solély from the favor shown to Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri on 
_ Wednesday evening, we should be inclined to suspect that her 
_séééssion from fhe ballet of Drury Lane, would. prove. a cons 
siderable loss to the theatre. Mr. Lavenu’s opera has been 
| performed on every night but Wednesday, with the new ballet, 
| The Wage of Wapping, which improves in gttraction.. The 
| dancing of Madile. Sophie Fuoco continues to excite the 
| greatest enthusiasm. In the pas de deux with M, Huguet, 
jand in the pas d’énsemble with the coryphées, she is might 
honoured with encores. Mr. Balfe’s new opera, is completed, 
The book has been read in the green-room in presence. of, all 
the artists engaged in its performance. The subject’ is the 
French melodrama called ‘Le’ Chevalier de St. Georges, in 
which Lafont is celebrated... Mr..Bunn bas, entitled it The 
Bondsman. The opera is already in fall tehearsal. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.-~Mr. Lester, who made: so. favor- 
able a debit last week at this theatre in the part of Vincentio,in 
Webster’s musical dratua of the Little Devil, has since repeated 
that character several:times with..increased success. He,is 
now fixed in the good opinion. of the.. Haymarket audience. 
Look before you Leap is ‘stil’ runming’a\ brilliant career, and 
promises not only to see. Christmas out, but to see the new 
year in. cane ti ibis abel j 

Oxyaric.—The rebellion of Jack Cade, introduced ‘into the 
Second Part of King Henty' the Sixth; forms an ‘episode so 
distinct in itself, that’ it may be abstracted’ from the: tragedy 
without any violence, or without infringing on the dignity of 
the poet. Shakspere nowhere exhibits the omnipotence of 
his genius more truly, than in*his eomie groups. What diver- 
sity and individuality of ¢haracter are displayed in the satellites 





that revolve around Falstaff...Bardolph, Nym);*Pistol;:and the 
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Page, are as different, from each other as they are from the 
other personages that fill the world of his creation. What a 
cotistellation of fan¢y and humour are collected together. in 
Twelfth Night, in Much Ado About Nothing, in As You Like It, 
and‘éven in most of his tragedies. Comedy was indeed the 
cytiosurée Of Shakspere’s genius. It was his labor of love—or 
rather, it was ‘his love without the labor—it was in him an 
instinctive power, or light, amounting to inspiration. The 
comic constellation in the fourth act of Henry the Sixth, Second 
Part, is worthy of Shakespere’s intellect in his highest flights 
of fancy: Not a single word put into the mouths of his demo- 
cratic stars is superfluous. Not a single phrase but has its 
deep and wholesome meaning. Under the mask of humour he 
eatirises and lashes the follies of the times, exposes the 
tergiversation and instability of mobs, lays bare the hollowness 
of patriotism, and plucks the feather from the cap of pseudo- 
ue citeey In the whole range of the Shakspeyean. drama 
there is no scene more exquisitely comic, or fraught with 
happier irony, than that in which Jack Cade knights himself. 
It is ‘the sublime of the ridiculous, Such wit, and such 
humour, added to the bustle and dramatie changes involved in 
the story of Jack Cade, would haye proved conducive to a 
highly effective entertainment on the stage, if conducted with 
sufficient care: ‘but the Olympic treatment of Monday night 
did not exhibit adequate provision to'render the piece complete 
at all points. The actors had not sufficient rehearsals, or did 
not study their parts attentively; the grouping was inartifi- 
cially managed, and there were so many hitches ‘in | the exits 
and entrances, and so many demands’ on the prompter at im- 
portant momestts, that no piece could be expected to merit 
success under such circumstances. No doubt all. this.will' be 
amended with each successive repetition; but the condemnation 
of a first performance can hardly ever be redeemed, however 
excellent the drama may be, or however ameliorated it may 
prove in subsequent representations.. The cast of the charac- 
ters was not bad. Mr. Maynard supported the part. of Jack 
Cade with a seeming understanding of the rebel’s rough nature 
and vices, and was effective in the death scene. His perform- 
ance, nevertheless, was considerably marred by his ignorance 
of the text. Mr. Cowell enacted Dick, the: Butcher. of Ash- 
ford, with spirit, albeit on one occasion“he hazarded a joke of 
his own, which did not sound quite in keeping with the author, 
Mr. Romer was excellent as Smith, the Weaver. . He has. a 
dull humour which tells admirably in certain characters, The 
scenery, dresses, and appointments were deserving of commen- 
dation. The performance was received without applause at 
the end, but we think, notwithstanding, that after some prac- 
tice, when the actors become perfect, and grow warm in their 
parts, Jack Cade will have arun. 

Princess’s.—No novelty has occurred at, this, theatre 
during the week, unless the production of She Stoops to 
Conquer, as an afterpiece, may be termed so. Goldsmith’s 
comedy was revived for the first appearance here of Mr, 8. 
Cowell in Diggory, that gentleman being engagod, we should 
suppose, in Oxberty’s place, for three years, The part of 
Diggory is toounimportant to induce us to, offer. any com- 
ments on the actor, further than saying he was successful. 
Loder’s opera is still in the zenith of its attraction. 

Frenen , Piays,—The. performances of Mdlle. Brohan 
Continue to excite the admiration of the lovers of true comedy. 
Le Bonhomme Richard was repeated on Monday, preceded by 
Le Roman d'une heure (not d'une nuit, as was misprinted last 
week), and Les Rivaue d’eux memes. Perlet’s appearance 
was deferred, on the plea of indisposition, from. Monday till 
Wednesday, and subsequently, on the same plea, from Wed- 








nesday till Friday. This is the more remarkable, since we— 
have met him (or his double) almost every ‘day this, week; 
walking with his lady (or her double) in St: James’ Park, 
looking younger, stouter, and healthier than we have observed 
him for years past. It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine , 
what inducement still retains Perlet on the stage. He is old, 
rich, and famous. What more can he desire? The loss of 
Perlet on Monday was more than made up for, to our minds, 
by the inimitable acting of Mdlle. Brohan in Le Bonhomme 
Richard. The plot of this piece runs on an uncle’s plan for 
reforming a rakish but good-hearted nephew, The part sus- 
tained by Mdlle, Brohan is that of a plumassiére, a modern 
French character wholly differing from the classical soubrette, 
which is her acknowledged forte. It is then the more merit 
to the charming actress that she accomplished her novel task 
with such perfect reality.and skill. The admirable dramatic 
critic of the Times, in speaking of her acting in this part, thus 
graphically apostrophizes her :—*‘ The character of Fanfinette 
exhibits Mdlle. Brohamin. anew light. She is no longer the 
satirical soubrette, but the gay, lively Parisienne of humble 
life, ready to dash with new. zest into every fresh enjoyment. 
The scene at: the dinner-table,, where she makes love to the 
‘ Bonhomme,’ and. wins. his heart with sundry laughs and pats, 
was given with a spirit of hilarity of which no written words 
can convey éven a remote conception. The gaiety of a whole 
existence seemed to be concentrated in that short meal, as if 
life, indeed, had no other end but the enjoyment of that parti- 
cular dinner. This exquisite piece of acting became so much 
the more admirable from the circumstance that Mdlle. Brohan 
never before played the character. She belongs to the Francais, 
not to the Palais Royal, where it was produced in Paris, with- 
Mad. Dupuis as Fanfinette.” To which may be added 
another remarkable fact, that Mademoiselle Brohan studied 
the part the day before Mr. Mitchell brought out the piece f 
We trust, however, very soon to see this inimitable. actress in 
oné of her legitimate parts—i. e. in one of the great comedies 
of the great Moliére.. With such artists as Cartigny, Perle 
and Maile. Brohan at command, Mr. Mitchell will hardly, we 
imagine, let the opportunity slip. The entertainments las 
night consisted of Le Roman d’une heure, (Lisette by Madlie. 
Brohan—Le: Mari etl’ amant, (Lisette, Mdlle. Brohan)— 
L’homme de soitante ans. (St. Julien M. Perlet)—and’ Le 
Depit Amoureux, (Matinette, Mdlle.Brohan—we cannot write 
the name to often.) -Of these, we must defer speaking till 
next week. To conclude, since the great tragedian, Mdlle. 
Rachel, there has: been no such success for a French actress in 
England as that: of Mdlle, Brohan, who is quite as perfeet in 
her way as Rachel herself. 









ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the ‘‘Musical World.” 


Srr,—I have read with great pleasure a letter in your valuable periodical, 
signed “A Player,” in commendation of Mr. Stewart's ingenious violin- 
holder. The writer, however, appears to have: forgotten in his account 
of the peculiar advantage of this invention, some very important merits 
to which it lays claim, Saying nothing of the extraordinary simplicity 
of the holder, or of the fact of its presenting not the slightest difficulty 
in its application—the removal of all danger to the violin by pressure 
(in valuable instruments a most important consideration), makes it most 
deserving of notice. 1 have been in the habit of attending concerts, and 
have often, in common with others, experienced great annoyance, during 
perhaps the finest passages, by a slip of the violin; and this arising 
entirely from a deficiency of hold, and a want of better purchase upon 
the instrument. J remember distinctly upon one occasion, the inimitable 
Ernst, at one of the grand concerts, suffering from this dilemma. In 
conclusion, Sir; I recommend the adoption of this perfect little holder to 
the members of our large orchestras, who, to keep their violins steady, 
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have recourse to droll contortions of the muscles, that, if one may judge, 
must be as painful to themselves, as it is offensive to the beholders. I 
have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

A LookeR-on, BUT NO PLAYER. 





FOREICN INTELLIGENCE. 

Mutan, Nov. 18.—We went to the Scala last week to hear 
the Lucrezia, it was wretchedly performed. The prima donna 
was Rossi, who sang dreadfully out of tune; the tenor was 
Calgolari, who has a voice so weak that we could hardly hear 
him; in short the opera was a complete fiasco, Your coun- 
tryman Reeves, continues to be a great favourite here; I 
understand he is engaged at Vienna, for the spring, as primo 
tenore. Miss Hayes has been suffering from a severe cold, 
nevertheless her singing the other evening in the Lucia was 
quite beautiful. We all regret she will not be here for the 
Carnival. Mr. Jones, a countryman of yours, is engaged at 
Genoa to sing in Verdi's opera of Attila. He was much 
liked at Verona, where he sang in Verdi’s Ernani. Miss 
Susan Hobbs has made her debit at Varesa; I have not yet 
heard what success she had. 

Paris.—A new opera, called Gybby la Cornemuse, the 
poem by Leuven and Brunswick, the music by Clapisson, 
has been produced at the Opera Comique, in Paris, with 
success, the principal parts sustained by Roger, Mademoiselle 
Delille, Madame St. Foix, MM. Henry and Grignon. Cla- 
pisson is known as a popular composer of ballads. Pacini’s 
La Fidanzata Corsa has been brought out at the Theatre 
Italien, with Persiani, Mario, and Coletti; it succeeded 
entirely, Robert Bruce is expected to be produced at the 
Academie about the 10th of next month. A new ballet, 
La Tatienne, is in rehearsal for Carlotta Grisi, and a one-act 
opera by Adolphe Adam. Mr. Lumley, Director of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, arrived in Paris on Saturday; he has 
engaged Madame Montenegro, the Spanish vocalist; and, 
according to some of the French papers, Jenny Lind, for next 
season; but the latter we know to be untrue. 

Misczizangous News.—Ernst, the king of German vio- 
linists, is on the point of leaving Vienna on a tour through 
Russia. Viardot Garcia is creating a furore at Berlin in 
Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia. Meyerbeer is going to Vienna 
to bring out the same opera, Conradin Kreutzer, a composer 
of celebrity, has been appointed Director of the Opera to the 
Court at Vienna, in place of Nicolai, who has accepted a post 
at Berlin, Conradin Kreutzer is the author of 4 Night in 
Grenada, an opera, which was performed by the German com- 
pany in London. Mendelssohn’s Paulus has been given at 
Vienna by an orchestra of nearly a thousand. A musical per- 
formance took place at Leipsic on the 11th to celebrate the 
anniversary of the birthday of Schiller. Verdi is composing a 
new opera for the Pergola at Florence; the subject from 
Macbeth. Jenny Lind will receive 100,000f. for her four 
months’ engagement at Vienna. Among the operas she is 
likely to perform in are the Enchantress and Daughter of St. 
Mark of Mr. Balfe, whose Siege of Rochelle and Bohemian 
Girl have already been produced at the Opera-house in 
Vienna with great success, 





PROVINCIAL. 


Batu.~-(From our own Correspondent.)—The first of three ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Concerts” was held by the ‘‘ Harmonic Society” at the Assembly Rooms, 
on Friday evening, 20th November, and was attended by a brilliant 
company, every seat being filled. The programme was excellent, and the 
performances elicited unqualified approbation. ‘* God save the Queen” 


was sung at the commencement. ‘“ Welcome, sons of harmony,’ a glee, 
by Magrath, and “‘ Faithless Emma” was sung hy Miss Patten, Messps, 
Wilson, Pyne, and Taylor, and encored,. The “ Laughing Trio (Glover) 
was effectively given, and also encored, The finale to the first act of the 
Love Spell, solo, quartet, and chorus, was given with excellent precision, 
and equally encored. Mr. B. Taylor introduced a MS, madrigal, which 
was likewise encored. It is a beautiful composition, beginning 

but terminating cheerfully. The poetry is by Eliza Cook, the name 
“When Cloris weeps.” Verdi’s “Fancy, fly thy golden wing,’ was 
effectively sung by thirty-two voices, and eke encored; and a duet by 
Balfe, “ Well, if 1 must speak my mind,” by Miss Patten and Mr. Taylor, 
incontinentlyfreceived a similar compliment, The concert concluded with 
the music in Macbeth (by desire). Miss Patten is a singer fast obtaining 
popularity. Her voice is a soprano of extensive compass, and she possesses 
taste and feeling. Miss Hobbs possesses a clear and flexible soprano, and 
must also be congratulated on her improvement. To Mr. Bianchi Taylor, 
who, as an accomplished master and conductor, is well known to fame, 
much praise is due. Hecombines talent with assiduity ; and by unremit- 
ting attention has so trained the amateurs (about thirty), that these 
concerts have become the most attractive diversions in our city, with 
rare exceptions. 

Batu.—Mr. and Mrs. Millar’s soirée musicale took place on Wednesday 
last, the 18th inst., at their residence, 13, Old Sydney-place, and the 
announcement of the performance of Mr. Henry Field, and the debdt of 
Herr Krauszer, in addition to the services of the beneficiaires themselves, 
served to attract a numerous and fashionable auditory. The simple 
remark that Mr. H. Field played like himself, is ample criticism upon the 
performance of that gentleman ; it was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, and greeted at its close with the most cordial expressions of delight 
and admiration, and an universal demand for an encore. Of Herr 
Krauszer, as a stranger amongst us, it becomes us, perhaps, to speak 
somewhat more at large. Our previous impressions—derived from an 
opportunity of attending a private rehearsal—of that gentleman’s physical 
powers were on this occasion fully confirmed; and if Herr Krauszer 
be content to rest his pretensions to celebrity upon the tange of voice 
which he possesses, he has little occasion to doubt of success, We have 
only further space to say that Mr. Millar has engaged the German vocalist 
for his next soirée; and to pay the well-merited tribute of our acknow- 
ledgment of the admirable manner in which Mrs, Millar executed the 
large share of the pro me of the evening allotted to her, and at. the 
same time to bear testimony to the very excellent manner in which these 
delightful soirées are conducted by Mr. Millar. The following was the 
programme of a previous soirée on Wednesday the 4th inst. The pieces 
most favorably received are marked with a star—those that were encored, 
with a double star. 

*Quartetto.— Ecco quel fiero istante.”—Mrs. Millar, 

Mrs. A. Croft, Messrs. Millar and A Croft - Costa, 
*Duetto,— Liberi siete.”—(from Belisario) ‘ 
Aria.—“ Prendi per me.”—(from Lucia)—Mrs. A Croft Donizetti. 
Ballad,—* Thou art gone from my gaze.”—Mr. Pyne Linley. 
*Duetto.—* Deh con te.”—(from No ma)—Mrs, Millar 

and Mrs. A. Croft . eo ae does ‘nage Bellini. 
Song.— My beautiful, my own.”—Mr, A. Croft . Croft. 
*Air.— The Minstrel’s Song.’’—(the Poetry by Mrs, 

Greville)—Mrs. Millar . . . - . Sir H, R, Bishop. 
*Swiss Trio.—(by desire)—* The call to the chace,””— 
Mr. and Mrs. Millar, and Herr Krauszer. (arranged 


by Mr, DUUar) ve. inc ets cleanness) # Krauszer. 
PART IT, 
Trio—“ Ah! qual Colpo.”—(from It Barbiere)—Mrs. 

A. Croft, and Messrs. Millarand Croft .  . Rossini. 
German Song.—Miss E. Riviere.—* An die Sterne.” Proch. 
*Duetto,— Su la Tomba.”—Mrs. A. Croft and Mr. 

Millet 0% 6 voupo DucIwas bes, oer eee Cet imma 
Swiss Echo,—Mrs. Millar gi RnB orgs abi atin’ Herr Krauszer. 
Serenade.—Herr Krauszer ° ° ° » ° Schubert. 
**JIrish Melody.—Mr. Millar.—“The meeting of the 

waters.” . » * ih. eet eet a Moore. 
Duetto.—* Di ag tig Sy and Mrs. A. Croft . Rossini 
Preghiera.—Mrs. A. Croft, Mrs. Millar, Mr. Pyne, Mr. 

A Croft, and Herr Krauszer 2. ww Rossini 


This selection was well executed, and gave general satisfaction to a 
full audience. The fourth and last of Mr. and Mrs. Millar’s présent 
series of soirées musicales, at the residence of the above professors, took 
place on Wednesday, and was attended by a highly respectable and 
fashionable company, exceeding in numbers even the attendance at the 
last concert, the rooms being again crowded to overflowing. The pro- 
gramme for the evening contained the names of Mr. and Mrs. Millar, 
Signor Escudero, Mr. Escudero, Mr. Esain. Mrs. Penley, Mr. Henry Field, 
and Herr Krauszer. The next series of these agreeable and classical re- 
unions will commence early in the ensuing month, 
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Coventry.—A concert of vocal and instrumental music was given 
here, by the Harmonic Society, in St. Mary’s Hall, on Monday last, which 
attracted an audience of upwards of six hundred persons, The principal 
performers were—vocalists, Mrs. and Mr. E. Page. Instrumentalists, 
violin, Mr. Stringer, and flute,Mr. Nicholson. The band played Rossini’s 
overtures to ramide and L’Italiana in Algieri in very good style, 
paying more attention to the p. and f, crescendos, &c., than is usual. 
Mrs, Page sang ‘The Mocking Bird” and two other songs very sweetly, 
though labouring under severe indisposition. Mr, Nicholson (who was 
received with great applause) made his second appearance before a 
Coventry audience, and performed his little great master’s (Richardson) 
** There’s nae luck,” with great effect. He has evidently practised hard 
since in the city before. Some of the audience were disposed to encore 
this piece and one of Mrs. Page’s songs, but the more judicious portion 
overruled it, Mr. Stringer, who is a native of this place, in addition to 
leading the band, played two solos with a correctness of intonation and 
in good style, for which he obtained deserved approbation. We can 
only say to this young performer, ‘‘Go on and prosper.” Mr, Page 
sang two of John Parry’s songs, in a manner which would not have 
discredited the author himself. Taken as a whole, it has been the best 
concert in Coventry for some time past. P, 

Suerrretp.—On Tuesday evening the Music Hall was crowded to 
listen to the farewell strains of the greatest English tenor that has ap- 
peared forthe last half century, Mr. Braham was in excellent voice, 
and sung *‘ Never Despair” andthe ‘‘ Death of Nelson” magnificently. 
Mr. Charles Braham’s purity of tone and delicacy of execution reminded 
us of Mario. Mr. Hamilton Braham’s organ has waxed more powerful 
end ‘more flexible since his last visit. The concert went off splendidly 
and though it was announced to be Mr, Braham’s “ last appearance 
before a Sheffield audience,” we hope to hear from him, on some future 
Occasion, a few more “ last words.”—Shefield Iris. 

Guitprorp.—On Thursday morning, 12th November, the Messiah 
was performed by the Choral Society to a large audience, who received 
it with high approbation. The solos were complete in the hands of Miss 
Birch, Miss Cubitt, Miss E. Byers, with Mr. Arthur and Mr. Leffler. The 
beautiful subject, ‘‘I know that my redeemer liveth,” by Miss Cubitt, and 
the fiery “* Why do the nations,’ by Mr. Leffler, were gems rendered in 
the'very soul of the conceptions of the master-mind of Handel—while 
the chorusses, conducted jointly by Mrs. Surman and Mrs, Lemare, were 
sent forth iu the majesty of their order, Mrs. F, H. Lemare presided at 
the organ, and on the whole this was one of the very best performances 
which have long rendered the town of Guildford conspicuous for the cul- 
tivation of the highest description of music, We much regret that the 
New Hall, for the promotion of which the Choral Society was chiefly 
instrumental, by some misdirection in the construction, is neither large 
enough or otherwise suitable for its operations, and we trust that some 
improvements which have been generally suggested, to enlarge the Music 
Hall, will take place. The enthusiasm with which the oratorio was 
received, has induced the committee to announce it for repetitiou on the 
9th of December next.—(From our oton Correspondent.) 

NEWCASTLE ON TynE.—This theatre opened for the season on Monday 
evening with a company that reminded us of good old days when Decamp 
was lessee, and people did go to the play as they certainly did on the 
occasion of which 1 am speaking, for 1 never remember seeing a more 
numerous and respectable audience within the walls of our Theatre. 
Davis, well known in the west, not only as an energetic manager, but a 
highly respectable man, is the new lessee, and, with his clever wife, are a 
host in themselves in any theatre, whether metropolitan or provincial. 
As You Like it and The Ladies Club were the pieces selected for the 
opening night. Davis and Mrs. Gurner, in Jaques and Rosalind, are 
already stamped as favourites with the audience. ‘‘’The Seven Ages” 
was given most judiciously by Davis, and showed at once a good concep- 
tion of the part and an experienced actor, while the ladylike acting of Mrs. 
Gurner was the theme of universal admiration. The Oliver and Orlando of 
Mr. Everett and Dawson demand our especial notice, as well as Mr, Guy in 
William, which, though a character of comparative insignificance, was 
played with great simplicity and effect; In the burletta of The Ladies 
Club,” Mrs, Davis was the Mrs. Fitzsmith, and a more animated and 
excellent performance we have not seen for many a day. The Flammer 
of Royston was just what it should be, and the Sir Charles Lavender of 
Everett was not at all a burlesque on some of our modern club men. The 
ballet department in this theatre for the provinces is wonderful, £. B. 


+. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Covent GarvEN.—Jullien’s Bal Masqué, announced for 
this evening, has been judiciously postponed to Monday. 





Sussex Hatt.—On Tuesday evening the Infant Sisters, 
who entitle themselves the “‘ Turner Family,” gave a concert 
at the above Rooms, Leadenhall Street. We have had the 
pleasure of hearing these young prodigies. before, and.-have 
borne evidence to their astonishing talent. Precocity of intelli- 
gence, combined with the greatest perseverance, and most 
assiduous cultivation, has never been more strongly exemplified 
than in the instance of these three children; the eldest being 
only eight years old, and the youngest four. The latter, Miss 
Sophia Ogilvie Turner, on this occasion played the old 
Cuckoo Solo of Vivaldi, on the violin. The instrument was 
nearly as big as the child. She also performed a waltz of 
Mozart’s on the harp, and took part in a duet, and a trio with 
her two sisters; but the most amusing, and the most wonderful 
performance of all, was her playing ‘‘ Patrick’s Day” and 
variations, on the violin, on one string. The reader may well 
look astonished—but it is, nevertheless, true, as he may prove 
by paying a visit tothe Turner Family at their next per- 
formance. We need hardly say that Miss Sophia Ogilvie 
Turner, the baby-violinist, as she might be called, was 
applauded to the ceiling, and excited the most lively admira- 
tion in the rooms. The opening morceau of the entertainment, 
“Jenny Jones,” arranged as a trio, and performed by the three 
sisters ON ONE HARP, was the best and most satisfactory per- 
formance of the evening. The eldest Miss Turner found m 
favour, and deservedly, in a harp solo, with variations, on the 
old Welsh air, “Ar hyd y nos.” This young lady plays very 
finely, considering her years, and promises to be an artist pi 
excellence. She also played a Grand March of Bochsa’s, 
with very brilliant and difficult variations, most effectively. Her 
execution on the instrument, and the ease and grace with which 
she performed, afforded universal satisfaction. The second 
sister, Miss Roscina Priscilla Turner, aged six, is also a young 
lady of much promise. She played a solo on the harp, and 
received considerable applause. These children are really 
worthy of the greatest encouragement. It is incumbent 
the philosopher, not on the lover of marvels, or the concert. 
goer, to meditate whether such precocious cultivation may not 
tend to destroy the blossoms of genius, but while novelty 
its attraction, and infant intelligence excites admiration, the 
three Infant Sisters will assuredly find favourin the eyes of the 

ublic. 
r On Wednesday evening, November 11th, a concert was 
given by the Windsor and Eton Amateur Choral Society, when 
a new Cantata, entitled “ Mount Carmel,” was performed for 
the first time. It was composed by Dr, Elvey, organist of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and was most flatteringly 
received by a crowded audience. 

Mapame Bisuor.—We understand that the provincial 
engagements of the celebrated prima donna are so numerous, 
that she has not a day at liberty from the 27th of December 
to the middle of March next. . 

Jeu pv’gsrrit.—The following joke has been transmitted 
to us :—‘‘ Between the fine singing points of Madame Anna 
Bishop, and the fine dancing points of Mademoiselle Sophie 
Fuoco, the Drury-Lane manager seems to stand firmly on his 
heels.” (Between the points of the vocalist, and the poinis of 
the dancer, the point of the joke would appear to.have 
evaporated.) 

Vocat Concerts.—(From a Correspondent.)—It was stated 
in a weekly paper, that the vocal concerts, which took place 
last season under the direction of Miss Birch, Miss Hawes , 
Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Phillips, will not be resumed next " 
as was. announced in the programme of the last concert... We 
believe the statement to be correct; but it is not owing to the 
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marriage of Miss Maria B. Hawes, but to an wareserved discord 
among the speculators. 

Miss Dotsy anp Mr. Joun Parry gave their annual 
concert in the Literary Institution, Croydon, on the 20th inst., 
which attracted a crowded audience. They were assisted by 
Miss Rainforth, Mr. Trench, and Mr. Lockey, in the vocal 
department; the encores were numerous. Mr, Richardson 
performed two solos on the flute, accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. Charles Severn, who conducted the concert, 
which gave unanimous satisfaction. y 

Hints ror Pranistes.—Have your pianoforte tuned at 
least four times in the year, by an experienced tuner ; if you 
allow it to go too long without tuning, it usually becomes 
flat, and troubles a tuner to get it to stay at concert pitch— 
especially in the country. Never place the instrument against 
an outside wall, or in a cold or damp room, particularly in a 
country house—there is no greater enemy to a pianoforte than 
damp. Close the instrument immediately after your practice ; 
by leaving it open, dust fixes on the sound-board, and corrodes 
the movements, and if in a damp room, the strings soon rust. 
Should the pianoforte stand near, or opposite to a window, 
guard, if possible, against its being opened, especially on a 
wet or damp day; and when the sun is on the window, draw 
the blind down. Avoid putting metallic or other articles on or 
in the pianoforte; such things frequently cause unpleasant 
vibrations, and sometimes injure the instrument. The more 
equal the temperature of the room, and the less the soft pedal 
is used, the better the piano will stand in tune. 

Drs Ress, the oldest musical composer in Germany, and 
father’ ofthe late celebrated Ferdinand Reis, died at Bonn, in 
Prussia; on'the 4th instant. 

N. P. Wrtuis, the well-known American writer, was mar- 
ried at New Bedford, in the United States, on the Ist of last 
month, to a daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell, Member 
of Congress. The fair bride is named Cornelia, and is 
described to be “ spirituelle,” and an heiress. 

Mr, W. Tuomas, of the Royal Academy, has just completed 
an opera. Some of his compositions for the harp, on which 
he is a talented performer, were reviewed in the Musical World 
the week before last, 

Tas Sacrep Harmonic Sociery’s next concert is fixed 
for Wednesday next, when Handel’s Solomon will be performed. 

Bengvict.—This eminent musician and popular composer 
is writing an opera for the Academie Royale of Paris, per 
order. Mons. Hippolyle Lucas is the librettist, and report 
speaks favourably of the story on which his book is founded. 

Covent GarpEeNn.—Nearly seven thousand persons have 
attended nightly. On Wednesday, the first part of the pro- 
gramme was confined to the compositions ;of Beethoven, and 
the four military bands assisted in the execution of the C 
minor symphony. The “‘ Army Quadrille’” produces as much 
effect as ever. To-night is the last night of the season. 

Lyczum.—Mr. Allcroft’s speculation has proved completely 
successful. The theatre has been full every night, and the 
performances have given unanimous satisfaction. 

M. Sarnton.—One of the greatest attractions at the 
concerts of M. Jullien has been a solo for the violin, composed 
and performed by this admirable artist. Tho subject is Lind- 
pairtner’s “ Standard-bearer,” which Pischek -has made 
popular, On this air M. Sainton has constructed.a fantasia, 
which is interesting, effective, brilliant, and musician-like. He 
has played it several times at Jullien’s with great. success. 
Previous to this, M. Sainton performed it before Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, the Queen Dowager, and other illustrious per- 
sonages, and was verbally complimented by them on its merit. 








Society or Britis Musicrans.—On Tuesday the half- 
yearly general meeting of the members of the Society of 
British Musicians took piace in Erat’s Rooms, Messrs, W, 
V. Wallace, W. C. Macfarren, A. Mitchell, and W. Rea were 
elected members from the list of associates, and twenty-five 
new associates were selected from the list of candidates, among 
whom were Mr. E. Loder, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, Dr. G, F. 
Elvey, organist of Windsor Chapel ; Mr. G. Cooper, organist 
of Christ Church and St. Sepulchre’s; Misses A. and M. 
Williams, and Mr. J. L. Hatton. The committee for the 
present year are Messrs. Clinton Lockey, Thirlwall, Macfarren, 
C. Horsley,J. W. Davison, Gattie, C. Stephens, and C. Severa 
The third chamber concert takes place on Monday. 

A concert was given on Monday evening at the Maryle- 
bone Literary and Scientific Institution, under the direction of 
Mr. Lejeune, which was fully attended. The vocalists con- 
sisted principally of amateurs, pupils of the above gentleman, 
who reflected great credit on their instructor. The Misses 
Ellen and Eliza Lyon lent their valuable professional aid upon 
the occasion, The fair sisters sang several songs and duetts 
charmingly, the audience expressing their delight, by encoring, 
almost every piece they sang. We must not forget to mention 
a duett for pianoforte and violoncello, which was brilliantly 
performed by Mr, Charles Lejeune and an amateur.—From 
an old Subscriber. 

Sivor1,—A_ private letter was shown us from the brother of 
the great violinist, in which it appears that Sivori had given 
four concerts at New York, and that his success, which at first 
was not so great as might be expected, was increasing with 
every subsequent performance. At the last two concerts the 
rooms were crowded to excess. The Americans very wisely 
trust little to hear-say, and they look with an eye of suspicion 
on every fresh importation from the old world. Sivori was at 
Boston when the epistle was penned, and speaks in the highest 
terms of his reception in Yankeeland, and of his future 
prospects. 

Inorepients oF Puncu.—Dion Bourcicault being asked to 
analyse Puncu, gave the following as its components. Douglas 
Jerrold is the acid ; A’Beckett, the spirit ; Mayhew, the sugar; 
Thackeray, the water; and Mark Lemon, the spoon. 

Miss Heren Faucir has been starring in Dublin, and 
notwithstanding she has been most creditably supported in 
some of her leading performances, the Theatre Royal was 
but indifferently attended. Miss Helen Faucit, after a pro 
fessioual tour in the chief towns of Ireland, returns to London. 

An Historicat Cuaracter.—Died, in August last, in 
the vicinity of Baton Rouge, says the Boston Mail, Madame 
Majocchi, wife of the witness in the famous trial of Queen 
Caroline, of “‘ non mi recordo” memory —mother of the 
Italian opera performer known in New York and elsewhere as 
Madame Majocchi Vatellina. Majocchi found England too 
hot for him after the trial of the Queen; but it was not known 
to what part of the world he betook himself. By the above we 
presume he is still living in the United States.— Worcester 
Guardian. 

Dramatic Criticism.—In the Manchester Advertiser of 
Nov. 14this « fine specimen of the mode of “ doing criticism” 
in which, it would seem, some writers indulge. On the 
evening of Friday week the pieces for performance at our 
Theatre Royal were Coriolanus and The Twelfth Night ; and 
on the p2rformances of the latter play, the critic in the 
Advertis:r comments at some length, noticing many of the 
actors individually. Thus: ‘‘ Mr. Davidge, as Malvolio, is in 
himself a host; and on this occasion he acquitted himself in a 
manner which, in our opinion, cannot be surpassed.” ‘Now, 
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would any one imagine that the writer was drawing on his 
imagination for his criticism, and penning a notice of a piece 
which was not acted at all that night? Yet such is the fact! 
In consequence of Mr. Davidge’s severe indisposition, he was 
unable to go to the theatre, and an apology was made for 
substituting some other piece—we think Jockey’s Stratagem 
for. the Twelfth Night. If Mr. Davidge “‘is a host in himself,” 
it is clear that the Advertiser critic has reckoned without his 
host ; and to him, rather than to the actor, we would apply his 
own words, that—‘‘ on this occasion, he (the critic) acquitted 
himself in a manner which, in our opinion, cannot be sur- 
passed.” Then we are told that “Mr. L. L. Thompson did 
not do justice to Sir Toby Belch ;” and the critic adds, ** We 
are never so well pleased with any of Shakspere’s characters 
as when an actor follows strictly the advice of Hamlet, and 
‘speaks no more than is set down for him.’” Hold, good 
critic, or you'll be the death of us. Certainly, you know how 
to pickle the rod for yourself. The critic “ missed Mr. 
Saunders,” and a pretty miss or mess he has made of it ; * Mr. 
William Cooper was better than we expected : Mr. Wyndham 
represented the love- sick duke with great propriety, and Miss 
Montague, as Viola, was charming and gracefu!. Her enun- 
ciation of the beautiful lines, commencing ‘ She never told her 
love,’ was very touching.” It certainly is true, that on that 
evening Miss Montague “never told her love.” ‘ Mr. 
Maddock deserves praise,” &c. ‘The less said of Mr. Wm. 
Beverley’s Sebastian the better.” Ay, or of anyone else in 
this non-acted play. ‘“ Mrs. Gilbert played the wilful Olivia 
with a power of truthfulness which delighted us.” Really, 
one might infer from all this, that criticism, in some hands, is 
“as easy as lying.”—Manchester Guardian. 

Drory-Lane.—The following list of the nobility and 
gentry, who have visited Drury-Lane within the current 
month, tends to show that there is no Jack of aristocratic sup- 
port for English artists, when there is real worth to enlist and 
deserve it. When such a singer as Madame Bishop is the 
prima donna of an operatic establishment, there can be no 
more want of interest to the aristocracy than to the medi- 
ocracy :— 

Miss Coutts; the Earl and Countess of Chesterfield; Lord Canterbury ; 
Hon. H, Baring; Lord Anson; Marquis. and Marchi of Blandford ; 
Lady Fitzroy Somerset; Lord A. Fitzclarence; Lord Forester; Lord H. 
Lennox ; Lord Willoughby de Ersby; Lord Fitzhardinge ; Sir W. and Lady 
Graham; Lordand Lady Ernest Bruce; Lord Cantilupe; Lord Belfast; 
Sir G. Wombwell; Lord W. Lennox ;, Lady Tyrwhitt ; the Hon, H. Stanley; 
Lord Cartington; Lord Cardigan; Earl of Strathmore ; Duke of Leeds ; Earl 
of Munster; Captain Seymour; Lord A. Vane: Hon. A, Egerton; Hon. M. 
wep Colonel Knox; Captain de Bathe; Hon. W. Jocelyn; Sir Henry 

ebb; Lord Clifden; Sir Charles Shakerley; Captain Spencer; Major 
White; Lord Mandeville. 

This may serve to refute a remark which a writer of the 
Morning Post made on Monday, viz.—‘‘ that wealthy amateurs 
never patronise English opera, and only come to Drury-lane 
when the ballet commences.” So far from this being the case, 
it is a fact that almost all the nobility and gentry above named 
were particular in arriving before the opera commenced, and 
that Miss Burdett Coutts, J.ady Chesterfield, and Lady 
Tyrwhitt seem so delighted with Madame Bishop, in the 
Maid of Artois, that they requested from the manager a repe- 
tition of the performance. ' 

A Musica, Matcu.—Haydn challenged Mozart to com- 
pose a piece of music which the former could not play at sight. 
Mozart accepted the task, and supper and champagne was to 
be the forfeit. In five minutes a piece of music was produced, 
and handed to Haydn, with a bantering boast from Mozart, 
* There, sir, is a composition which you cannot play, and I 
ean,” Haydn sat down to the instrument, surprised at the 
simplicity of the music that was to puzzle him; but when he 











had got half-way throughit he suddenly stopped, saying, 
“How's this, Mozart? how’s this? You've got my hands 
stretched out to the ends of the piano, and yet there’sa 
middle key to be touched? Nobody can play such a piece of 
musi¢ as this.” Mozart laughing at Haydn’s perplexity and 
anger, took the abandoned seat, and began. Running through 
the easy passages, he came to the difficulty whichhis friend 
found insuperable ; and bobbing his head, struck the key with 
his long nose, and was at the end of the composition in a trice, 
Haydn, with whom such a feat was a physical impossibility, 
burst into a roar of laughter, and confessed that Nature had 
endowed Mozart with a capacity for music which he (Haydn) 
had never before discovered, and to which hecould lay no 
claim. The forfeit was cheerfully paid. 

ApstRactron oF A Musicran.—Dr. Morell, who furnished 
Handel with the poetry of his Oratorios, related that ‘* One fine 
summer morning he (Dr. M.) was roused out of his bed at five 
o’clock by Handel, who came in his carriage a short distance 
from London. The Doetor went to the window, and spoke 
to Handel, who would not leave his carriage. Handel was at 
that time composing an Oratorio. When the Doctor asked 
him what he wanted, he said, ‘ What de devil means the 
vord, billow 2?” which was in the Oratorio the Doctor had 
written for him. The Doctor, after laughing at so ridiculous 
areason for disturbing him, told him that billow meant a 
wave of the sea, ‘Oh, de vave,’ said Handel, and bade the 
coachman return, without addressing another word to the 
Doctor.”—Maidstone Gazette. 

Juttien.—The celebrity of this polyhedric, panto-popular 
wielder of the baton is daily and nightly verging on. the 
infinite. At Verey’s the Convives, now no lozger shout 
vociferously for Soupe a la Jullienne, but baw] obstreperbusly; 
for Soupe ala JULLIEN. We shall soon have fricassee a:la 
Bishop; Perdrix passée a la Fornasari; Tete deveau sautée a, 
la Verdi; and Baton sucré ala Balfe. 

M. anv Map. Turopore.—These*popular and excellent 
dancers made their last appearance for the season, on Wed« 
nesday, at Flora Fabbri’s benefit. They danced with their 
usual taste and skill, and were loudly and unanimously ap- 
plauded. We trust to see them soon again. 

Tue Universat Gas Burner.—Tuirty To Firty PER 
cxnT Savep !—We have had an opportunity of inspecting, the 
principle of this invention, and we confess it appears to, us 
superior in brilliancy, and freedom from that great. evil. of 
the burners commonly used—allowing quantities of uncon- 
sumed carbon to pass through the flame, to the great injury 
of delicate fabrics, bronze, gilding, plate, jewellery, &c. To 
those who are aware of the cause of two colours,in the flame 
of a gas burner, it will be a convincing proof ofthe success 
of this application of the best principles of combustion, to say. 
that the flame is quite white down to the orifices from. whi 
the gas escapes, showing, whatever minute particles of un- 
combined carbon may be carried through the burner, they are 
here entirely consumed; and thus the only gaseous product 
evolved are carbonic acid, and the vapour of water, quite 
innoxious to furniture or ornamental work. ‘The. orifices: on 
the circular plate of the burnerare extremely minute; and a 
tube passes up the centre, conveying a stream of atmospheric 
ait to a conical chamber, about an inch above the burner, and 
which is pierced with numerous holes, through which it. im- 
pinges on the centreof the flame, and by its force curving it 
out into the shape of a tulip, and greatly aiding in the perfect 
combustion. From experiments which have been made at the 
Polytechnic’ Institution and the Adelaide Gallery, with Profes- 
sor Wheatstone’s photometer, the results were a farmore bril- 
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liant light, and a consumption of only two-thirds the quantity 
of gas required by other concentric ring burners. The prin- 
ciple on which this burner is constructed is truly scientific, 
and, we doubt not, it will meet with that demand to which its 
economy and advantages so justly entile it. The Depét for 
inspection, and sale of the “ Universal Gas Burner,” is at 
60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross.—Mining Journal. 

Sueripan Knowres.—The Morning Herald informs us 
that a memorial to Government has been lying for signature at 
the Glasgow Royal Exchange, recommending a pension for 
life for this popular dramatist. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. F.— The privileges alluded to by our correspondent, are eontingent on 
the conditions specified in the preamble. 
Mancuester.—We trust our excellent correspondent will not forget his 
promise about the ‘‘ Hargreaves Choral Society,” and other musical 
doings of Manchester. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—Jef— 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S 


GRAND BAL MASQUE, 


MONDAY, November 30th, 1846, 
Mm. JULLIEN 


Has the honour to announce, that this* 
CRAND ENTERTAINMENT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30rn, 
Being most positively 
THE ONLY BAL MASQUE THIS SEASON: 
Admission to the Ball, 10s. 6d. 


The Audience portion of the Theatre will be reserved for the 
exclusive accommodation of Spectators, 
Who, by application at the Box Office, on Monday, can secure their Boxes or 
Places, which will be retained for them during the whole Evening. 
Prices of Admission for Spectators. 





Dress Circe ba paginas yor | 
Boxes 3 Ps ° e e fs . P ° Te 
LoweER GALLERY . ° ° ° é ° . ° o- 
Uprer Do. " Is. 


Private Boxes, from £3, 3s. and upwards. 
Ladies and Gentlemen taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of 
i passing to and from the Salle de Danse without extra charge. 
The Doors will be opened at Half-past Nine, 
Dancing will commence at Ten. 

The order of the Dances will be directed by the Maitres de Ceremonie, with 
whose arrangements Visitors are respectfully requested to comply. 

Refreshments will be supplied during the Evening, and consist of Ices, 
Sherbet, Carrara Water, Tea, Coffee, &c. 

The Supper will be served at One o’Clock. 
Mr. I, NATHAN, 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, is appointed 
Costumier. 
No person will be admitted in the Costume of Clown, Harlequin, or 
Pantaloon. 

The Police regulations will greatly facilitate the arrival and departure of 
Carriages, and it is hoped that Ladies and Gentlemen will enforce compliance 
with them on the part of their Coachmen. 

The Box Office of the Theatre will remain open until 7 o’Clock. 

All persons having demands on the Establishment on account of the Con- 
certs or Bal Masque, will please to send in their Accounts on or before 
poems next, and to apply for payment on Saturday next, December 5th, 
at 3 o’Cloc! 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Is acknowledged as the best specific after three years’ trial, for improving 
the voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to 
clergymen, singers, actors, public speakers, and all persons subjected to re- 
laxed throats. The above Lozenge is taken constantly by the most celebrated 
arttsts, members of Parliament, and barristers, and is considered as the most 
efficacious remedy they have ever used. Testimonials are published with 
each box. Wholesale agents, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton 
and Co,, Bow Churchyard; W. Edwards and Newbery and Sons St, Paul’s 
Churchyard Sanger and Dietrichsen and Hannay, Oxford-street}; and re- 
ailed by respectable Chymists in the Kingbom, | 





THE MUSICAL BIJOU © 


Por 1847 is now Ready, 
A splendid Volume, in which the pee tn excellence in Music and the most 
ant 


PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
are gracefully combined, containing upwards of 100 Contributions, 
SONGS, BALLADS, AND PIANOFORTE PIECES; 


the Embellishments from the most recherché and matchless illuminated 
Volumes in the British and other Museums; producing a work of unrivalled 
novelty and beauty, peculiarly adapted for the gift of affection or the reward 
of merit. 


Lonpon: D’ALMAINE & CO., 20 SOHO SQUARE, 





‘ THE QUEEN AND THE NAVY FOR EVER.’ 
(NEW sona.) 
Music by Robert Guylott—Poetry by J. Beular. Price 28. 
FIRST VERSE. 


Tne boast of old England, the pride of our Queen, 
The shield of her freedom and glory, 
Her aca defender, the navy I mean, 
Who’s deeds are recorded in story; 
Her race on the ocean has won every prize, 
No foe could her s h e'er dissever ; 
Then fill up a bumper, Britannia arise, 
Here’s the Queen and the Navy for ever ! 


Lonpon : Published by H. WHITE, 350, OXFORD-STREET 
and sent post-free to any part of the country, on the receipt of post 
office order, or twenty-four stamps. 





NEW AND POPULAR 
QUADRILLES, POLKAS, &e: 











8. d, 

* The Heidelberg Quadrilles, (with a View of Heidelberg,) by C , D’Albert, 
Composer of the Bridal Polka, second edition, ............ R.A $0 
Ditto ditto as Duets, . 40 
* Ibrahim Pacha Quadrilles, by D’Albert, ....... ‘om 0 
itto ditto as Duets, 40 

* The Band Parts of these two very popular Seis of Quadrilles are als 

published, 

The Sixth Edition of the celebrated BRIDAL POLKA, by D’Albert, ...... 3 0 
Ditto itto, BBB DOR. 0 oo ove cdvae Do obiié bbe diab 3 0 
The Valse de Paquita, from the popular Ballet by Coote, ...........+s0+0++ 3.0 
COOTE’S Serenade Waltzes, PP a a Pi tk es, ieee 8 0 
Set of Quadrilles from The Crown Jewels........... va bob eed ote $8 0 
Set of Waltzes, | SPY CY EY. CLK TY ve deoccoebes $0 


CHAPPELL, 58, NEW BOND STREET. 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS, RaRITATION OF THE THROAT, HOARSENESS, 
PECTORAL EMULSION, 


Pree strictly according to the formula of a distinguished Physician in Pa 
This preparation having enjoyed great celebrity for many years on theContinent, 
as well as undergoing a trial for some time in private practice in this country, is 
now introduced to the public as the most agreeable, efficacious, and cure 
for the above affections, relieving the most obstinate Coughs in a few hours, To 
Singers, Professors, and Public Speakers it will be found invaluable. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


TURNER AND SPRATT, 


English and Foreign Chymists, 7, TICHBORNE STREET, Haymarket. 
n Bottles at 1s. 19d. and 28, 9d. each.--Importers of French Jujabes and Syraps. 





MEDICAL GALVANISM. 


HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, & WOOD, Successors to E, PALMER, 128, New- 
peeatred, in submitting their improved ELECTRO-GALVANIC MACHINES, 
eg to state that they have availed themselves of the discoveries of De la Rive 
Faraday, Smee, and others, by which they are enabled to construct a coil with all 
the required intensity and quantity of electricity tor medical nse, Serey effect- 
ing both a saving of expense and trouble to the invalid, and placing in his hands 
an effective, powerful, and simple instrument, that may be excited at a minufe’s 

notice, and without tronble.—Price, £3. 3s.; £3. 10s.; and #5. 5s, 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS.—Every description of Apparatue connected 
with Chemistry, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Frictional and Voltaic 
Electricity, Electro-Magnetism, Electro-Metallurgy, Op ics, (including the Dis- 
solving Views, &c.) manufactured and sold by Horne, ‘Thornthwaite, 








ogra 
and Wood, Successors to Rivard Palmer, 123, Newgate Street, London, 
Foreign orders, enclosing a remittance or for payment in London, 
promptly attended to, 
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THE MESSRS. DISTIN 


BE to inform the Army, Navy, and Musical Public tbat they have Opened 
Establishment for the Sale of those celebrated Instruments, the SAX- 
ORNS, SAX-TROMBAS, and SAX-CORNETS (as used by themselves) ; 
also, TROMBONS, TRUMPETS, FRENCH HORNS, and all kinds of 
Music and Musical Instruments. 
DISTIN’S approved Cornet, including Case complete, £6 6s. 
Eight-keyed Cocoa Flutes, £2 2s, Pianofortes, &c. &c. The Trade supplied 


$1, Cranbourn Street, Leicoster Square, London. 





TO AMATEURS AND Lge ono a OF THE VIOLIN 


J. Stewart’s Registered Violin and Tenor Holder. 

J- HART 
Respectfully informs Amateurs and Professors of the Violin and Tenor that he is 
now — to supply them with the above INSTRUMENT, which, for ease of 
applica and efficiency, surpasses anything of the kind that has yet been offered 
to a erie a H. is borne ont in this assertion by the opinion of some of the 
first violinists of the country, who have acknowledged its superiority by adopting 
the same, conceiving it to be the grand desideratum to the aboveinstruments. J. 
Hart’s Musical Instrument Warehouse, 14, Princes-street, Soho, where may be 
seen a fine collection of Cremona and other instruments, comprising Straduarius, 
Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated makers, 


UNIVERSAL GAS BURNER, 


Giving the most powerful and purest Light at the 
INCREDIBLE PRESSURE OF THREE-TENTHS, 
Being muca lower than any other Burner in use! witha 
Saving of 30 to 50 per Cent!! 
Which may be tested and seen daily, from 11 till 5, at the Office of the 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 








Tue Patentees beg to call 
aoe attention to the fol- 
lowing Th 


Salts” pessltiog frela’ the 
resulting m the 
striking,” Independently of 
st . In ndently 
a saving of 80 to 50 per cent. 
the combustion is perfect, 
and the brilliancy produ- 
ced superior to any light 
hitherto discovered. Itemits 

her smell nor smoke, 
and He ere 


period ; d 8 
parity, thas itneither affects \\\ 
or 


the most delicate 
colour or the finest fabric. 
Objections have been made 
to the introduction of gas 
in dwelling-houses, to the 
expense of fittings, to its 
destruction of furniture, 
draperies, gold moulding, 


EXTRACT from the Proceedi 
Tuesday, 26th May, 1846, Sir 
nD 


The p A ee burner 


6 
up through the hollow 


&c.; these are entirely 
obviated by the “ PATENT 
UniversaLGasBurner.” 
As the cost of laying on gas 
is — lower than sions 
monly su it is - 
ed for private dwellings, as 
well as for club houses, 
churches, hotels, manufac- 
tories, and public buildings. 
One of the small burners is 
amply sufficient to light a 

sized room, at a sum 
mmeasurably lower than 
spirit, oil, or candle, with 
the avoidance of waste or 


the 
‘Burner,’ its brilliancy and 
econom — every 
other known light, are 
shown by the annexed 
authentic opinions :— 


of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
OHN RENNIE, President, in the . 

a novel and ingenious construction was exhibited. 
cipal novelty was the introduction of a stream of air to the centre 
flame by a hollow bu‘tonin the middle of the burner. The air passing 
stem of the button, was heated, and passed out by 


two series of fire-holes around the periphery, and impinging with force 
on the flame of the gas curved it outwards in tt the shapeorat tulip, while the 


ox ot the air, mingling with the carburetted 
pe prot te conten Whe Jlame was quite 
burner, was very steady as was am 
of the I’ where these 


hydrogen roduced 
white down t r 


demonstrated 
an have been 4 I 


nstil comparing t 
— of these burners with that of the concentric ring burners, and 
trying the power of the two lights by the photometer, the new burner 


gave a better light, with a sa’ 


Po.yTecHNnic CHEMICAL ScHooL.—“ In 
8 Uni 


of rather more than one-third.” 


ing Clark, McNiell, and 


Gas Burner with one of the best shadowless burners, i¢ 


gave @ more and brilliant light, with a mmf ed 20 to 25 per cent.”” 


£ORGE Crisp, Engineer, Row. 


‘In a series of experiments made u 
Universal Gas Burner, its superiori 


economy and the quality of 
4(12 poled , and 6 (15 hates) 
three fish-tail burners 


the flame 


NGBoTTom, Secretary. 


- Clark, McNiell, and Co.’s Patent 
wn gan 

nd burners, Nos. 

ed a saving of at least 25 per cent., and 

, No. 4, 40 per cent. The celor and brilliancy 


y established in 


is iy, mata to any other , 
. W. Keates, Consulting Chemist, J. D. PALMER, Mechanical Inspector. 


The UniversaL Gas BukNER may 
atthe Patentees Office and Man’ 


be had and seen from 11 till 5, 
jufactory, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing 


JULLIEN’S NEW MILITARY QUADRILLE, 


The “BRITISH ARMY.” 
Just Published, JULLIEN’S “BRITISH ARMY” QUADRILLE, which 
to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, the most crowded 
ever assembled within the walls of a theatre. ' The ement has been 
most carefully made from the full score, and the whole of the descriptive 
passages, with their peculiar effects, being accompanied by ample explanatory 
notes, render this Quadrille an excellent teaching piece. PRIcE 4s. 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 


214, REGENT STREET, anv 45, KING STREET. 
LORETTA. 


The New Opera, performed nightly at Drury Lane Theatre; com by L. 
LAVENU ; the libretto by A. BUNN, Esq. The following manies ool noamadces 
are always encored :— 

On the banks of Guadalquiver ;”? sung by Madame Bishop. 

** With thee I now will weep ; oad by Mr. Harrison. 

If we are not loved again ;” sung by Mr. Harrison, 

* Happy heart ;” s y Miss Poole. 

“ Oh Heart, be hushed ;” finale, sang by Madame La 

Also various arrangements of the Overture and Airs for the pianoforte, 


CRAMER, BEALE, ann CO., 201, REGENT STREET, 
and 67, CONDUIT STREET. 








In a few Days, 
SCARLATTI’S “PIECES POUR LE CLAVECIN,” 
EDITED BY J. B. CRAMER, 
PRICE, 15s. 
HANDEL’S “SUITE DE PIECES POUR LE CLAVECIN,” 
EDITED BY J. MOSCHELES, 
IN TWO BOOKS, EACH (2s, _ 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, 
LATELY PUBLISHED 
THALBERC’S FANTASIE GRACIEUSE ON AIRS, 
BY BELLINI, 4s. 


THALBERCG’S SOUVENIR we. FESTH, FANTAISIE, OP. 65, 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL 

On WEDNESDAY, December 2, 1846, will be performed HANDEL’S 
ORATORIO, SOLOMON. Principal vocal performers—Miss Birch, the 
Misses Williams, Mr. Lockey, and Mr, H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus 
will consist of above 500 performers. Tickets, 3s.each; Reserved Seats, 5s., 
may be obtained of the principal Musicsellers. 

THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

This being the commencement of a new season, a favourable opportunity 
offers for persons desirous of becoming Subscribers, who are req! to 
apply at Exeter-hall, this (Tuesday) Evening, between 8 and 10 o’clock; or 
to Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. The Subscription is One Guinea, or for 
Reserved Seats in the areaor gallery, Two Guineas per Annum; and during 
the past year the Subscription Concerts amounted to eleven. 


DISTIN’S MILITARY QUADRILLE, 


PERFORMED BY 


MESSRS. DISTIN AND FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Now nightly and most enthusiastically encored at 
ALLCROFT’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, 

At the Lyceum Theatre, is published for the Pianoforte by DISTIN & SONS, 
and may be had at their MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 

ESTABLISHMENT, 
31, CRAN BOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


Price 3s. 
N.B.—The CORNET and SAX-HORN Taught by Messrs, DISTIN, 








CONCERT BAND, under the direction of Mr. WILLY, 
The Musical Profession, and all parties intending to give Concerts in London 
the Provinces, are respecttully informed that as " 

rth ad That any CONCERT BAND 
which was establi: last Season, and was engaged by many of the most Eminent 
Professors with the highest approbation from all parti may be engaged 
Pine intonronlene arisin tia of a well 2 rif a 
e inconvi ce ig from the want ofa . i 
rate Professors, complete in every department, although of limited ara dot and 
composed of artists in the constant habit of performing together, had long been a 
subject of general remark and regret, and been the cause of keepi rom our 
ete the finest and most attractive orchestral compositions The Concert 
cd has been formed to supply this deficiency. An obvious advantage 
the engagement of the Concert Band, to parties desirous of their services, is the 
great saving to them of time and trouble; all that is required on their part being 


a communication, — or by letter. 
Applications for Terms and other Particulars to be made to Mr. Willy, 15, 





Aldenham Terrace, Old St, ; 
a e, St. Pancras Road; and to the Secretary, Mr, Carte, 23, 


PORTER WELLS. LES ANAEMIA APR SNE Eo 
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JULLIEN’S ALBUM 
FOR 1847, ° 
A most beautifal ay le New ‘Year's Girt, 





M. JULLIEN 


Has the honor to announce that his 


MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1847 


Is now Published, and is by far the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared ; contains no less than 


THIRTY PIECES OF VOCAL 


AND 


FOURTEEN OF INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIEG, 


The greater part of which have never before been published, the copyrights 
having been purchased expressly for this work, at an immense cost, with the 
view of rendering it immeasureably superior to any of its predecessors. 

The portion which has already appeared comprise those pieces only whose 
decided success has induced M. JULLIEN, at the request of numerous 
influential patrons, to include them in this Selection. 

The Illustrations, in addition to the elaborately executed Covers, Title, and 
Dedication pages, include 


TWO MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


OF THE 


interior of Covent-Garden Theatre, 


The one taken during the brilliant scene éxhibited in that splendid arena of 
the occasion of M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE;; the other a 
VIEW OF THE THEATRE TAKEN DURING THE CONCERTS, 
the grouping of the Figures in both Views exhibiting the audience in a 
mariner at once life-like and elegant. To those who have visited the 
Theatre on either occasion, the ALBuM will form a delightful Sovvenin, and 
to those who have not had the opportunity, it will convey an accurate idea of 
the gorgeous scene. 
A SPLENDIDLY-COLOURED 


PORT FR’ AA Fs 


Of the celebrated Danseuse, 
MADLLE. FLORA FABBRI, 


In the admired Pas, LA CASTIGLIANA. 
AN ORIGINAL SUBJECT, 


“THE FORTUNE TELLER,” 
Illustrating Baker’s beautiful Ballad of that name. 


The whole of this department of the ALBUM has been under the active 
superintendence of J. BRANDARD, Esa., whose. pencil only has been 
bag or rc in its production. 

Nothing more need be said in favour of this ALBUM, and in proof of its 
vast superiority over all others, than to call attention to the names of the 
Contributors, where will be found the principal talent in Europe: viz. 


ROSSINI, VERDI, DONIZETTI, RUBINI, 
ROCH-ALBERT, H@ELZELL,. GOLDBERG, SCHIRA, 
SCHULZ, STEEPEL, . DUPREZ, JOSE GOMIS, 
MASARNAU, MARATZEK, BALFE, JULLIEN, 
HATTON, BARRET, ALEXANDER LEE, KGENIG, 
KNIGHT, BAKER, FARMER, LINLEY, 
LAKE, FITZBALL, MOULD HURREY, 
FOREST, ALBERT SMITH, DESMOND RYAN,  &c. 


It will thus be perceived that in addition to the latest compositions of the 
best English Componrs the ALBUM will contain some of the newest and 
most popular productions of Italy, Germany, France, Spain, &c., a careful 
selection of which has been made from those works that are now attracting 
the attention of the Continental diletanti. 


Price 18s. anp £1. ls. 
ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
214, Reaent-STREET, AND 45, Kine-STReEet. 
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SECOND ORIGINAL QUINTE 

PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, & VIOLO! 
. es - COMPOSED BY choy 

LOUIS SPOHR, » 

IN D, OP. 130,"PRICE 15s, © * 


(Extract from the Dairy News, Nov. 24th, 1846. 

“ Since the death of Beethoven, who, in every branch of music to which he ap- 
plied his mighty genius, put comparison with any one else out of the question, 
and the more recent death of the illustrious Cherubini—Spohr and 
Mendelssohn have divided between them the undisputed supremacy of the 
musical Parnassus, They may be regarded as rivals; but it is a rivalry con- 
sistent with affectionate personal friendship; and no other living musician can 
enter into competition with either of them. In the class of concerted cham- 
ber music for instruments, Onslow stands next to them, but ata very con- 
siderable distance. Many of his Quintets for stringed instruments (a form of 
composition to which he has especially devoted himself) are deservedly in 
high favour both among professional performers and amateurs, They are ex- 
quisiiely finished and fall of delicate touches and beautiful traits of melody 
and harmony; but their beauties are chiefly those of detail. They are like 
large pictures finished with the nicety of miniatures, but deficient in grandeur 
of outline, and in breadth and force of colour. In these respects, as well as 
in boldness and originality of thought, both Spohr and Mendelssohn. are 
greatly his superiors. Spohr (as is well known) before he became one of the 
reatest of Handel’s successors in the oratorio, was the most accomplished 
iolinist of his time ; and his Concertos, Quartets, &c., for that instrument, 
have been well known for many years. It is only recently that he has begun 
to compose for the Pianoforte ; but the few works he has Ps we for it 
(Grand Sonata for Piano Solo Op. 125. Three Grand Trios for Piano, Violin 
and Violoncello, and a few Duets concertante for Piano and Violin) show a 
thorough knowledge of its powers and effects. His second Quintet for the 
Pianoforte and stringed instruments, now before us, is “his very latest work, 
and has just been published in London from the original German score; the 
London edition being of course, printed in separate parts. We have examined 
it with a degree of satisfaction which is enhanced by finding that, while it 
displays all the great features of Spohr’s genius, it is much better calculated 
for general use than many of his previous works. Our amateurs, both male 
and female, are rapidly improving in instrumental performance. By means 
of the many concerts expressly dedicated to classical chamber music, they are 
learning to know and to love the highest and purest productions of the art: 
and it is to the influence of such concerts, whether carried on by associations 
of amateurs, such as the ‘Musical Union’ and the ‘ Beethoven Quartet 
Society’ (formed by the late lamented Mr. Alsager), or by individual 
professors, that we look for the correction of much that is vitiated in the 
present fashionable taste. The ladies especially, who frequent these concerts, 
(and they are very numerous) are learning to estimate, at their true value, 
those displays of mere mechanical dexterity which pass at present for the 
highest aim and object of pianoforte playing. Any well educated lady per- 
former, whose taste has been thus cultivated, will be able to ‘attack’. this 
Quintet of Spohr ; and the innumerable private quartet parties now to be 
found in every part of London, and in many provineial towns, will furnish 
amateurs, able to execute the other parts with taste and correctness. Such 
performers will find it full of interest. It commences with an allegro moderato 
in D minor, the opening of which, consisting of short, abrupt, dissonant 
chords, struck with great force on the Pianoforte, the intervals between them 
being filled up by soft phrases of harmony breathed by the stringed instru- 
ments, is new and impressive. This idea, mingled with a melodious second 
subject, is carried through the whole movement. The scherzo which follows 
is less rapid, and is consequently both easier and more pleasing than such 
movements generally are. The Adagio,in A major, and in twely t 

time, has for subject a most beautiful and expressive strain, treated with ¢ 
unity of design and variety of effect of which the greatest ma 
capable. The whole terminates with a bold and vigorous , in the 
major of the original key. The impression produced by the whole 
piece is the sense of beauty arising from smoot! and vy wee The 
te or 








passages for all the instruments are generally legato, round an 
strong and rapid passages occasionally introduced, tending, by the 
contrast, to heighten the prevailing impression.” —Daily News, 


WESSEL & Co;, 229, REGENT STREET, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


SPOHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, 

Translated by C. Rupouruus, price £1 Ls. 6d. 

Sronr’s complete Collection of Twelve Grand Duets (11 for two Violins, and 
one for Violin and Tenor) ; Edited by E. Eu1ason ; bound, £1 11s. 6d. 


Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the “Nassau Steam ” 
by WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the of 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where shh copenamitions 
for the Kditor are to be addressed post paid. Tobe had of G. Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Wisebeart, Dublin; and all Book- 








sellers.—Saturday, ovember 28th, 1846, 
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